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5000 


DAVI Is Out for “Blood”’ 


OU DO NOT NEED to be reminded 

that people are the lifeblood of 
organizations, but you may need to 
be reminded that just as more blood 
is required as people grow, so more 
members are required as an organi- 
zation grows in service. Members 
are the source of ideas, finance, and 
energy that makes a service pro- 
gram possible. 

DAVI receives many compliments 
from educators both in and out of 
the audio-visual field on the quality 
of its publications, journals, and 
other services. I have been told by 
more than one person that the 
DAVI publications are better than 
those of any organization to which 
they belong. I, personally, believe 
our service program is equal to that 
of most organizations with 10,000 
members. To continue this type of 
service, however, we must boost 
our enrollment to at least 5000 this 
year. 

We now have 3396 members. We 
have been increasing our member- 
ship steadily by about 300 members 
per year. 

This is too slow. 

Last year we organized our mem- 
bership activities through a nation- 
al chairman, assisted by state DAVI 
membership chairmen. This proce- 
dure will be followed again this year 
with our acting vice president, 
Clyde K. Miller, coordinating the 
activities. 

In the past we have relied largely 
on letters sent to prospective mem- 
bers, usually from the national of- 
fice and frequently written by the 
state membership chairmen. This 
year we plan to emphasize an 
“Every Member Get A Member” 
campaign. 

You are the one who knows the 
building coordinator and other per- 
sons at the local level who could 
profit by membership in DAVI. You 
are there. You are in a position to 
see these people personally and to 
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notebook 


THANK YOU 


As we go to press the Hill and Elliott 
bills have passed Senate and House 
and now await final action by Confer- 
ence Committee to iron out differences. 
Those of you who wrote, wired, and 
telephoned your congressmen were in- 
strumental in gains made thus far. On 
behalf of DAVI we pronounce a hearty 
“Thank You." 


explain the benefits of membership. 
The Board of Directors at its recent 
meeting in Cleveland felt that every 
one of you, as DAVI members, 
would want to participate in this 
joint effort. The national office is 
now preparing a special member- 
ship application form, copies of 
which will be sent to you soon. The 
form will provide space for each 
new member to give the name of 
his sponsor. We are contemplating 
DAVI booster pins or ribbons for 
each person who sponsors a new 
member and an honor roll printed 
in AVI for those sponsoring five or 
more new members. 


AMAZING NEW “INSTANT” METHOD 
OF PLASTIC LAMINATION 


Now, with Plain-Vu clear plastic laminat- 
ing sheets, you can do your own laminat- 
ing right in your own school. Indefinitely 
preserves important audio-visual material, 
graphs, bulletins, etc. Easy-to-apply meth- 
od saves up to 75% in laminating costs. 
FOR FREE DETAILS write: Carr Corp., 
3407 Prospect Ave., Dept. D-9, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 


FREE SAMPLES 

OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
In various sizes and colors. Reusable adhesive. 
Large assortment. For. Bulletin Boards, Signs 
and Displays. From $1. per set ppd. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES: 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. Y 
1946 Hillhurst Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


IT’S A JOB FOR 
Stik-a-letter 4 


The 

professional 

lettering Write for 
technique literature and samples 


Stik-a-letter Co. 
RT. 2 - BOX 286, ESCONDIDO, CALIF. 


Aupio-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


I hope that state membership 
chairmen and the presidents of 
state and regional organizations 
will work together to make sure 
that an exhibit of DAVI publica- 
tions and services is prepared for 
each state meeting, that a DAVI 
membership booth is maintained, 
and that a few minutes’ time can be 
set aside for an informed person to 
explain briefly the program and 
service of DAVI and the NEA. The 
national office will be glad to supply 
exhibit materials, DAVI member- 
ship forms, and other appropriate 
materials. 

As a potential sponsor of new 
DAVI members, you will need to 
know about the types of DAVI 
membership and the services. There 
are four large categories of mem- 
bership: 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 


Including subscription to AUDIO- 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION $5. 


Including subscription to both 
AUDIO - VISUAL INSTRUCTION and 
Audio-Visual COMMUNICATION 
REVIEW $8. 

SCHOOL OR LIBRARY SERVICE PLAN 

Usually paid for by the school, 
school system or library. Publica- 
tions become a part of the profes- 
sional library for the use of all 
teachers $5 and $8 (see above). 
INSTITUTIONAL SERVICE PLAN 

For school systems, libraries, col- 
leges, universities, and other non- 
profit institutions. Special publica- 
tion benefits, $25. 

BUSINESS SERVICE PLAN 

Sliding scale of fees. 

Services for all types of DAVI 
memberships include: 

1. Nine issues of AUDIO-VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION plus a June Supple- 
ment giving the Convention sum- 
mary. 

2. Service packets—selected pam- 
phlets and booklets on current 
topics. 

3. Discounts on Audio - Visual 
COMMUNICATION REVIEW and 
other publications. 

4. The opportunity to work with 
others for the advancement of edu- 
cation through the improved use of 
audio-visual materials and methods. 

What we are asking you to do is 
not really a selling job. It is an ex- 
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plaining job, for I am sure that 
DAVI services when explained will 
sell themselves. We are relying on 
you to achieve the 5000 goal. 
—A.L.H. 


Do We Hear ‘‘Amen’’? 


To the Editor: I have just finished 
reading your issue devoted to the 
“Building Coordinator and His 
Supporting Team,” (May 1958) 
and am amazed at the specialists 
we coordinators must become in 
order to do an effective job. In par- 
ticular, the article written by Men- 
del Sherman, “‘Training for a Top- 
Flight Coordinator,” is certainly up 
in the clouds. It appears Dr. Sher- 
man wants a coordinator to become 
a superintendent of schools, direc- 
tor of a curriculum center, director 
_ of an AV center, member of a board 
of education, organizer of in-serv- 
ice courses, and to be able to super- 
vise, maintain and repair equip- 
ment, help prepare and document an 
AV budget, prepare publications, 
etc., etc. In short, we must become 
specialists and still teach 33 healthy 
youngsters with few or no free pe- 
riods to do the AV work in the 
building. 

Don’t get me wrong, but it seems 
to me we need more materials 
pitched to the coordinator that tend 
to encourage instead of discourage 
him from doing a good job. Let’s 
become a little more realistic in our 
approach. Ask the guy you people 
are writing about what goes on in 
the buildings—the headaches, the 
heart aches. It is easy to run things 
from a college level where you can 
dream, but it is another thing to 
be in a classroom. Write about 
something that has worked for a 
building coordinator and let the 
rest of us pick it up from there. 

—NORMAN R. JENSEN 
Portland, Oregon 


Introducing AVI Staff 


Joe Jacobs who officially becomes 
AVI’s art director this month is 
responsible for the covers which 
brought favorable comment last 
spring and for other improvements 
in the magazine’s appearance. A 
free-lance commercial artist who 
paints in oils in his spare time, Mr. 
Jacobs studied at the University of 


New Postal Rates for Films 


ERE IS A schedule reprinted from 

NAVA News of July 21 which 
should clarify any ambiguities that 
might exist in the minds of our read- 
ers relative to the postal rate bill 
enacted May 27 and effective since 
August 1 (PL 85-426). Upon passage 
of the bill some question remained as 
to whether the expanded rates were 


applicable to parcels weighing less 
than 16 ounces. A subsequent ruling 
from the Post Office Department in 
Washington has established that they 
are. Our thanks to NAVA News, Tom 
Hope of Eastman Kodak who prepared 
the original chart and Hank Ruark, 
NAVA, who did the checking at the 
Washington end. 


What Can Be Shipped 


By or To Whom Shipped 


Where Delivered Postal Rate 


|. Educational Materials 


. 16mm films 1. Any person 


. 16mm film catalogs 


. Phonograph recordings 
cial theaters 
. Printed music 


. Printed objective 
test materials 


6. Manuscripts for books, 
periodicals and music 


2. Any organization or com- 
pany except commer- 


Parcel Marking—EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS (formerly called “Book Rate, Sec. 34.84(h), P.L.&R.”’) 


| 1. Anywhere in 
the U.S.A. 


Ist lb.—9¢ 
Each additional 
lb. or fraction 
| thereof—5¢ 


| 
| 


(Formerly— 
| 8¢ and 4¢) 


| 


| 


Library Materials 


7. Printed music . Scientific 


8. Bound volumes of aca- 
demic theses or 


eriodicals 
. Veterans 


l 

2 

3 

4 

5. Agricultural 
6 

7 

8. Fraternal 


9. Phonograph recordings 


10. Other library 
materials 


. Philanthropic 


. Labor 


Parcel Marking—LIBRARY MATERIALS (formerly called ‘Library Book Rate, Sec. 34.83(e), P.L.&R.’’) 


1. Anywhere in 
the U.S.A. 


| Ist lb.—4¢ 

| Each additional 
| Ib. or fraction 
(Formerly restricted | thereof—l¢ 

to local delivery, 

first three zones, 

or to state in which 

mailed.) 


” 


1. 16mm films When sent to or from the 

2. Filmstrips following ONLY: 

3. Projected transparen- A. Schools 
Cies and slides B. Colleges 

4. Microfilms C. Universities 

9. Sound recordings D. Public Libraries 

6. Catalogs of these and 
materials (1 to 6 Religious Org. or Assn. 
above) . Educational 


To assist your post office we suggest 
that you list the name of the or- 
ganization first, followed by the 
name of the individual. For example: 


” 


” ” 


Eldorado High School 
Attn: Mr. Hawkins, Supt. 
Eldorado, Kansas 


Logan Grange 
Attn: Joseph Miller 
Center Hall, Pa. 


Maryland and the Pratt Institute 
School of Design in New York. 

Florence Fan’s appearance on the 
masthead as circulation manager is 
in recognition of duties she has in- 
creasingly assumed since the maga- 
zine’s inception. 


Photo Credits: See page 194. 
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October Fare 

“Goings on” in Texas and Michi- 
gan, the Georgia surveys, lowa’s 
field consultancy service, regional 
leadership conferences, joint activi- 
ties with other groups, and the Ohio 
story will be reported on next month 
as good examples of moving the au- 
dio-visual field forward. 
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in this is 


E UNIT, which has been part of the teacher's 
“repertoire” for a decade or more, wil! not be 
news to readers of this magazine. However, several 


. factors tend to renew its importance at this time. 


Integration is the order of the day— integration 
of methods and materials on the part of the teacher 
and integration of learning with experience on the 


: pupil's part. Moreover, we cannot escape the fact 


that we are teaching in the 20th century, and, as 
Foy Cross points out on these pages, this takes a 
particular kind of teaching which pays attention to 
learning-skills as well as doling out facts. And, 
while, as Paul Witt reminds us on page !79, ‘there 
is considerable discussion at present about what 
schools should be doing and how,”’ it is not likely 
that the pendulum will swing all the way. Teachers 
will be expected to go on achieving the large va- 
riety of educational objectives cited by Dr. Witt. 
For these reasons the unit — which is nothing 
more than an effort to relate subject matter to 


the development of skills by organizing learning 


around broad topics and a variety of experiences 


especial pertinence. It also has the advan- 


tage of encouraging teachers to integrate mate- 
rials with teaching methods, which, of course, is 
the core of good AV utilization. Indeed, failure in 


_ this respect is one of the chief deterrents to a suc- 


cessful AV program. 

Concerning this same subject— integration, or 
correlation, as he calls it—Edward Booher of Mc- 
Graw-Hill shared plans for the future with his lis- 
teners at the DAVI summer meeting. (See page 177 
for résumé of his address.) Integration at high 
level is illustrated by Carlton Erickson’s article on 
teacher-student productions (page 174); Clifferd 
Kreismer and Albert Doremus give severa! case his- 
tories of AV applied to the unit method at ele- 
mentary level on page 170-171; and, as her contri- 
bution this ‘integrated issue,'' Irene Cypher 
shows the selection of unit materials as a coopera- 
tive venture (page 172). 

Most of our contributors—A. J. Foy Cross and 
Irene F. Cypher of New York University, Pau! W. 
F. Witt of Columbia Teachers College, and Carlton 
W. H. Erickson of the University of Connecticut, 
need little introduction to DAV! readers; al! four 
were members of AVI's original editorial commit- 
tee. Albert F. Doremus is principal of the Richard 
E. Byrd School, Glen Rock, New Jersey, and past 
president of the New Jersey AV Leadership Coun- 
cil; and Clifford R. Kreismer is director of the Glen 
Rock Adult School and acts as teacher-consultant 
for the city's public schools. 


A. J. Foy Cross 


The 


a EW SCHOOLS now measure the success of their in- 
struction program solely by weighing its effective- 
ness in teaching the 3 R’s. Today’s youth must possess 
and be skilled in the use of the best tools of learning, 
and modern schools are more effective than ever 
in developing such skills. But schools and teachers 
nowadays are judged by what their students do with 
the tools of learning, not merely by how sharp these 
tools are. This means that professional teaching is 
much more of a job than it used to be. In fact, if it is 
good 1958 teaching, it is a highly complex job. 

Our nation has been busy in the last half-century 
discovering and developing new ways of teaching. 
Thus an important part of American heritage today 
is a vastly increased body of knowledge about how 
people learn and about how schools and teachers can 
assist individuals to absorb the knowledge, skills, and 
behavior patterns which assure a better, happier life. 


The modern teacher is one who is skilled in bring- 
ing this heritage to his students. He is one who can 
bring to bear on learning problems the vast resources 
of new knowledge in the sciences of human behavior. 
He has at his disposal improved ways of helping 
young people think and plan, and gain skill and con- 
fidence in recognizing and working individually and 
cooperatively on the important problem of everyday 
living. 

Involved in the modern teacher’s planning is what 
has been variously called a “unit plan,” a “resource 
unit,” and a “plan for a unit of instruction.”’ While 
its variety of titles probably indicates a varying em- 
phasis in purpose and use, the general adoption of the 
unit as a device for planning learning activities reflects 
increased attention by teachers to this complex job 
of directing a total learning process. 


While the written form of this planning may vary 
from teacher to teacher, there are certain common 
characteristics. The following outline used in an actual 
school situation will serve as an illustration. (From 
Integrating Unit Plan Form by Helen Halter Long. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. Mimeo.) 


I. INTEGRATING THEME 


A. For grade pupils 
B. By (teacher ) 
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Teaching 


II. GROUP OBJECTIVES 
A. Attitudes 
1. What specific attitude development is to be concen- 
trated upon? 
2. How will attitude development be measured? 
B. Skills and Abilities 
1. What specific skills and abilities are to be empha- 
sized? 
2. How will these skills and abilities be tested? 
C. Knowledges 
1. What knowledges should be acquired? 
2. How is it planned to test for these knowledges and 
their possible application? 


Ill. INDIVIDUAL OBJECTIVES 


(List of names of pupils and the objectives to be empha- 
sized for each, personally, during progress of this unit.) 
(Individualized plans for assisting each student.) 


IV. ANALYSIS OF THE INTEGRATING THEME 
A. How is it related to the life problems of these pupils? 
B. How can pupils participate in its selection? 
C. In what ways will pupils be provided opportunities to 
suggest things that they wish to find out about? 
D. What are the several phases of the integrating theme 
which might be explored in the progress of this unit? 
Which ones are likely to be most important to the 
pupils involved? 
V. SUBJECT AREAS 
(A detailed plan, of how any or all of the following sub- 
ject areas might be used in this unit) 
A. English (reading, oral and written communications) 
1. How may practice be provided for use of previously 
learned skills, attitudes, knowledges in English? 
2. What opportunities does this unit offer new learn- 
ings in this subject area? 
B. Social Studies 
C. Science 
D. Mathematics 
E. Arts, Crafts, and Music 


VI. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, 
and OTHER RESOURCES 
A. Reading materials—books 


1. What book references might be used by all pupils? 
Which are the best references for all pupils? 
2. What enrichment references are desirable? 
3. Which are likely to be the best references for ex- 
tended-interest reading, committee work, etc? 
4. What book references are likely to be better for the 
below-average readers? 
5. Where and how are these materials made available? 
B. Reading Materials—Other than books 
C. Photographs, Flat Pictures 
D. Maps, Graphs, Charts, Posters 
E. Slides and Filmstrips 
F. Motion Pictures 
G. Recordings 
H. Radio Programs 
I. Telecasts 
J. Models, Specimens, Exhibits 
K. Experimental Equipment 
L. “Creative Materials” and Equipment 
(Includes materials for drawing, construction work, 
printing, photography, making displays, etc.) 
M. Field Trips 
(For whole class, small groups, individual pupils) 
N. Resource Persons 
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ACTIVITIES AND PROJECTS 
A. Class Projects 


1. What are some of the possible class projects? 
2. How will pupils be given an opportunity to discuss 
and select one or more class projects? 
3. How will the pupils be helped to organize their plan- 
ning for a class project? 
B. Committee Projects 


1. What are some of the possible small-group or com- 
mittee projects? 
2. How are groups and/or committees to be formed? 
3. How will pupils be given the opportunity to discuss 
and select committee projects. 
C. Individual Projects 
1. What opportunities will there be for individual-in- 
terest projects? 
2. Which individual projects are best suited to: 
. Art expression 
. Scientific investigation 
. Mathematical interest and ability 
. Reading interests and ability 
Writing interests and ability 
. Speaking and dramatizing 
. Organizing abilities 
D. Individual Activities Which May Be Carried Out at 
Home or During Out-of-School Hours 
E. “Administrative” Activities 


(List of pupils showing activities which might meet 

the particular needs of each one) 

1. Planning Committees 

2. “Bulletin” Boards Committees 

3. Library Committees 

4. Projection Committee 

5. Typing Committee 
VIII. PROVISIONS FOR DRILL 

(This section includes sub-sections for each area of drill.) 

. Who needs “drill” on what? 
. What are the probable best ways of motivating “drill” 


B 

for the group or for particular members of the group? 
C. What are the possible ways of varying procedure for 
D 


> 


drill? 

. What are the ways of helping students to evaluate the 
results and to recognize success and gain a desirable 
feeling of success in the objectives of the drill? 

E. What are the possible “vital situations” to which the 
students can relate their drill? 


IX. COOPERATIVE PLANNING OF A SCHEDULE 
A. Preliminary Schedule Planning 


1. What appears to be the amount of time it will take 
for these pupils to finish the unit? 

. At approximately what time is this unit likely to 
“come up”? 

. How much and what part of the school day will 
probably be devoted to this unit? 

. What days will probably be most appropriate for 
introduction and culmination of work. 

. What are probably the best ways of involving all 
of the students (and parents) in the scheduling? 


aot NW 


It will be remembered that the process is the im- 
portant factor in a unit such as the one illustrated 
here. Content, subject, problem, so long as they are 
interesting and vital to the learner, could be from 
virtually any field and still the unit experience would 
result in desirable learning. 


After all, the prime purpose of going to school is to 
learn how to learn. A unit becomes important largely 
to the degree that it serves the purpose of helping the 
students gain confidence in their own ability to learn, 
to identify a problem and to follow it through to a 
satisfying resolution. A unit becomes relatively less 
important to the degree that it denies the students op- 
portunities to grow at an optimum rate in their ability 
to initiate, plan, and follow through, themselves, the 
learning opportunities inherent in it. 


No school attempts to teach a child all that he needs 
to learn. However, through participation in a sufficient 
number of such learning experiences as are provided 
by units taught effectively, the child can grow in the 
skills and attitudes that will meet his learning needs. 
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A‘ INDICATED in the preceding 
article, the unit approach pro- 
vides an organizational pattern for 
learning situations which permits 
them to draw upon all phases of 
the learner’s experience. Good unit 
planning by the grade teacher calls 
for the use of appropriate audio- 
visual materials as an_ integral 
part of the instructional process. 
When properly chosen and em- 
ployed, these tools have proved ad- 
vantageous over less stimulating 
materials. No unit plan should ever 
be so inflexible as to preclude their 
use. 

To say, however, that the effi- 
ciency of a unit is assured through 
the use of audio-visual techniques 
alone is to arrive at an unrealistic 
solution to the complex problem of 
unit planning. It is unfortunate 
that some elementary teachers still 
tend to measure the success of their 
units by the number of films 
“looked at” by their classes. It does 
not necessarily follow that the 
teacher using the greatest number 
of audio-visuals is doing the best 
job of instruction. Results rest 
solely upon the question of how 
well these ingredients are assimi- 
lated into the total experience that 
a unit should provide and to what 
extent they contribute to its learn- 
ing objectives. 

Let us take a look at several case 
studies in which elementary teach- 
ers have demonstrated their ability 
to plan for really worthwhile units 
by incorporating sound principles 
of selection and utilization of AV 
materials. 

Enthusiastic six-year-olds 
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sense 


streamed into their first-grade 
classroom after a field trip to a 
local dairy farm. As we watched, 
the teacher gained their attention 
to show slides of the farm that 
she had taken with a Polaroid Land 
camera. Now, with impressions still 
vivid, the children viewed the pic- 
tures and discussed in much detail 
what they had seen. One result of 
these oral sharings was the forma- 
tion of a committee to plan a mini- 
ature dairy farm in the classroom 
sand table. Each picture helped to 
remind the children of the many 
details required to complete this 
enterprise. (The use of this tech- 
nique for recalling details, the 
teacher later explained, was a direct 
outcome of a talk by the building 
coordinator on the Land camera’s 
educational potential. ) 


Concepts Firmly Fixed 


An understanding of the nature 
of activities carried on in a dairy 
farm and how these activities help 
the community was the primary 
objective established by the pupils 
and teacher for this farm unit. In 
order to meet this main goal the 
class would necessarily include in 
their study such specifics as farm 
personnel, animals, buildings, and 
mechanical equipment. The field 
trip, the pictures, and the sand- 
table display worked hand-in-hand 
to establish these concepts. 

Over and above these subject 
matter objectives, the class learned 
to conduct themselves responsibly 
on field trips and to organize com- 
mittee work. 

A third grade class had been en- 
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gaged for some time in an arith- 
metic unit dealing with the sub- 
traction process. During the lesson 
we observed the teacher introduce 
the “take away” method, allowing 
the children to participate in the 
placement of units and tens on 
a feltboard. This teacher, we 
thought, might have used _ the 
chalkboard, film, filmstrip, or any 
number of other devices. What 
made her decide to use the felt- 
board for this particular lesson? 
Later the teacher explained her 
choice: “In the past,” she said, 
“T’ve used several different de- 
vices for presenting the borrowing 
concept and all of them have put 
it over very well. However, in ap- 
praising this year’s group, I came 
to the conclusion that while they 
were every bit as intelligent and 
responsive as previous classes, they 
seemed to lack assurance in dealing 
with numbers and to need the added 
security of using concrete objects. 
Active participation placing 
these real objects on the surface 
of the feltboard has, I feel, helped 
them to overcome their fear of the 
abstract and will increase their un- 
derstanding of the things to fol- 
low.” 

The teacher’s explanation told us 
three things: that the use of visual 
and auditory tools can make ab- 
stract learning concrete; that the 
final decision as to the fitness of 
the tool must in each case rest 
with the teacher; and, that the 
teacher in this instance had mani- 
fested skill in her choice. 

Lastly, let us cite the case of a 
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fifth grade teacher whose class was 
making plans for a unit on Colonial 
America. Realizing the important 
role which others can play in the 


‘development of a unit, she sought 


the assistance of the librarian for 
children’s book lists and teacher 
reference reading. She went to the 
art and music supervisors for help 
in correlating the cultural aspects 
with political and social conditions 
of the era. In order to capitalize on 
the great teaching power of the 
audio-visual tools at her disposal 
she enlisted the aid of the AV co- 
ordinator. 

The coordinator furnished infor- 
mation concerning available mate- 
rials, arranged preview opportuni- 
ties, and reviewed with the teacher 
the techniques that would produce 
results. Teacher planning was 
measured in hours; results were 
measured in the enthusiasm with 
which the class responded as they 
participated in an experience hav- 
ing true learning value and genu- 
ine sense appeal. 


Hive of Learning Activity 


During our visits we found, not 
passive viewers, but active doers. 
We saw children working in com- 
mittee on the preparation of their 
own tape recorded narration for 
a filmstrip on transportation in Co- 
lonial America; we watched them 
construct inte- 
homes and saw 


dioramas showing 
riors of colonial 
them prepare a series of flat pic- 
ures depicting colonial dress to be 
sed later for opaque projection. 
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These activities reflected coopera- 
tive planning by teacher and pupils. 
It was clear that children had di- 
rectly benefited from the sessions 
of the teacher and coordinator. 

Most important, however, it was 
through the use of the audio-visual 
methods that the aims of the unit 
were achieved. Knowing that the 
active participant usually gains 
more than a passive one, the teacher 
contrived activities that would re- 
quire creative doing. Motivation 
was made that much easier when 
the children saw opportunities for 
exercising their talents in tne crea- 
tion of recorded tape narration, 
dioramas, and flat pictures. It was 
no longer a problem to _ present 
reasons for study to the children. 
Their motive was clear; to make a 
success of their enterprise it neces- 
sarily followed that research was a 
must. Moreover, at the unit’s end 
the teacher felt confident that the 
rich experiences provided by these 
AV techniques would enhance the 
pupil’s retention and add to his 
reservoir of permanent learnings. 

The examples on these pages 
clearly emphasize the degree of 
professionalism required for effec- 
tive employment of audio-visual 
techniques. It is only as teachers 
(often through the help of com- 
petent coordinators) become fa- 
miliar with the limitations and 
strengths of these media and only 
as they accept the challenge of in- 
novation in practice that elementa- 
ry units with sense appeal will meet 
their fullest expectations. 
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Clifford R. Kreismer | Albert F. Doremus 


Sandtable activities help establish con- 
cepts derived from visit to dairy farm. 


This third grader overcomes her fear of 
abstracts by handling concrete objects. 


Motivation is accelerated and retention 
enhanced when children learn by 
doing. 
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OOK WITH ME for a moment at the 

introductory statement in Dr. 
Cross’ article outlining the theme 
of this issue: “Schools and teachers 
nowadays are judged by what their 
students do with the tools of learn- 
ing, not merely by how sharp these 
tools are.” 

This is the basic fact which con- 
fronts any teacher who, having 
determined what units are to be 
included in the work of the class, 
is faced with the next step, that of 
finding and selecting the materials 
to be used in their interpretation. 

Considered superficially, the 
problem might seem to be merely 
one of making or consulting numer- 
ous lists of films, filmstrips, rec- 
ords, picture collections, etc., and 
then by some process of elimination, 
choosing various items. This is not 
the process which will result in 
happy classroom experiences, nor 
is it designed to rouse pupil inter- 
est and effectuate meaningful learn- 
ing. 

First of all, let us make one basic 
assumption, namely that the class- 
room teacher does not do this job 
alone. She must have the coopera- 
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tion of the curriculum supervisor, 
the audio-visual coordinator, and 
the librarian. The classroom teach- 
er is a trained leader with a knowl- 
edge of what is to be studied and 
discussed in her class. She is also 
trained in ways and means of get- 
ting school children interested in 
the learning process and in helping 
them to comprehend and appreciate 
values. This is a full-time job and 
requires all the skill she can bring 
to it. 

When it comes to selecting spe- 
cific materials, the classroom teach- 
er needs the advice and help of 
the specialists indicated above. The 
teacher should know she 
wants to do but needs the help of 
the materials specialists in secur- 
ing the wherewithal to do it. From 
this point on, the unit should be a 
cooperative undertaking. That is 
why it is so important today for 
our schools to have the services of 
trained audio-visual, library, and 
curriculum personnel and the re- 
sources of instructional centers. 
These centers are not intended to 
be mere preview rooms for special 
film showings, but resource cen- 


ters designed to serve as right and 
left arms to the improvement of 
curriculum. 

These, then, are the role assign- 
ments in terms of responsibility 
for securing materials: 


CLASSROOM TEACHER: 


@ A knowledge of subject content 
or areas to be included in any unit 
of work. 

@ A knowledge of methodology and 
techniques to be followed in unit 
presentation and an initial plan 
for possible ways of carrying out 
any unit. 

@ An awareness of the abilities 
and capabilities of the pupils in 
any class. 


MATERIALS SPECIALISTS: 


@ An understanding and aware- 
ness of what is included in the var- 
ious curricula of a school; also of 
new trends in methodology. 

@ A knowledge of what materials 
and equipment are available, from 
what sources, and how they may be 
obtained. 


@ An organized plan for acquaint- 
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ing teachers with the materials 
and equipment available. 
@ An organized plan for securing 
these materials and equipment. 
The preceding are basic to the 
framework within which the class- 
room teacher and materials special- 
ists function. Now we come to the 
heart of the matter—what deter- 
mines eventual selection and why 
certain materials are to be used. 
The steps here, as the writer sees 
them, are these: 


1. Unit Organization: This is the 
task of the classroom teacher (aid- 
ed from time to time by curriculum 
adviser or a special subject advis- 
er). 

2. Identification of Materials To 
Be Used: This is the task of the 
classroom teacher working with the 
materials specialists. The teacher 
supplies specific information about 
subject matter; the specialists sup- 
ply information as to what is avail- 
able in the specified area. 

3. Consideration and Previewing 
of Materials To Be Used: Here 
again teacher and specialist work 
together in order to sift and screen 
available materials. 

4. Selection of Specific Materials: 
Here the materials specialists 
should function only in an advisory 
capacity, indicating they 
know about recommended sources 
and technical quality. The final de- 
cision should be made by the class- 
room teacher, proceeding on the 
basis of what she knows about con- 
tent, pupil needs, and pupil readi- 
ness for materials. 

5. Evaluation of Materials Se- 
lected: This should be made by both 
classroom teacher and _ specialists, 
but based in all instances upon the 
known reactions of pupils and re- 
sults of use in the classroom itself. 

It goes without saying that both 
teacher and specialists must keep 
in mind the chronological and ma- 
turity levels of pupils. These are 
at all times an important factor in 
the selection of materials. 

The following three major cate- 
gories (into which all materials 
may be grouped) will possibly de- 
termine or influence eventual selec- 
tion: 

EDUCATIONALLY PRODUCED MATE- 
RIALS—those prepared and distrib- 
uted by companies and organiza- 
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tions whose sole purpose is that of 
producing materials for educational 
or classroom use. These materials 
are usually closely correlated to cur- 
riculum units, graded as to age and 
maturity levels, and tested and 
matched to standard or recognized 
classroom practices. 

SPONSORED MATERIALS (for lack 
of a more commonly acceptable 
name )—those prepared and made 
available by many different types 
of companies and organizations as 
an “educational service,” but not 
necessarily always produced with 
classroom needs in mind. Many in- 
dustrial organizations, community 
groups, and youth and adult leader- 
ship groups produce films, film- 
strips, pictures and other materials 
of excellent quality and superior 
workmanship. Today more often 
than not production is directed by 
educational consultants and the ma- 
terials are well suited to classroom 
use. 

SELF-CREATED OR LOCALLY PRO- 
DUCED MATERIALS—materials of all 
types made by teacher or pupils 
working alone and together, in 
small groups, or as a large group. 
In many instances the end product 
may seem to be of lesser quality 
than that which is professionally 
produced, but the actual learning 
acquired during the construction 
period is sometimes threefold that 
gained as a result of passive observ- 
ance of professional masterpieces. 
The classroom teacher should keep 
clearly in mind this fact and elect 
to make materials when (a) they 
are unavailable from other sources, 
and (b) when the creative process 
contributes to pupil needs and in- 
terests. The mere “making our own 
film’ (or any other device) cannot 
of itself be considered the criterion 
on which to justify production. 


No Monopoly on Excellence 

To make a hard and fast state- 
ment as to which of these three 
groups of materials is best would 
be foolish. There are “good and 
bad” in each group. Materials pro- 
duced by educational producers can 
be dull, slanted in viewpoint, and 
woefully inadequate. Some industry 
sponsors are still inclined to blow 
the horn for their own products. 
Sometimes the materials you make 
yourself are better than anything 
else in terms of end results. 
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Classroom teachers and materials 
specialists will have to determine 
what is best suited in each instance. 
There is today no excuse for poorly 
made professional materials; no ex- 
cuse for using “sales pressure” ma- 
terials, whatever the source; and 
no need to do without modern in- 
structional materials, for there are 
so many sources of free and inex- 
pensive ones. Yearbooks prepared 
by such groups as the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, DAVI, and other edu- 
cational groups list standards and 
criteria for selection of materials 
and for correlation to curriculum 
purposes. 


Selection Should Fit Need 


One thing to avoid is the danger 
of getting into a rut and establish- 
ing rigid lists of materials to be 
used over and over again with the 
same units of work. The film that 
was used successfully with last 
year’s class is not necessarily as 
good this year. Times change, situ- 
ations change, and above all, pupils 
change. Pupils of any age or grade 
respond to situations in terms of 
what is acceptable, interesting, and 
meaningful to them in the immedi- 
ate present. Moreover the materials 
which teachers and other adults 
think most interesting are not nec- 
essarily the ones that prove to be 
so in class. 


So, when you select materials 
for your units of work keep in mind 
this reminder list: 


@ Make the selection fit the need 
(of both subject area and pupil 
learning). 

@ Be sure to consider materials 
from all types of sources before 
making final selection. 


@ Weigh the value of effort and 
time spent in producing your own 
materials. 

e@ Keep an open mind for new mate- 
rials and new ways of using them. 
Try using them for different pur- 
poses and don’t be restricted by 
“grade” designations. If you know 
your pupils and your materials you 
can adjust to any situation. 

@ Do not repeat materials that 
have not proved worthy. Take them 
off your list; they will never be 
missed if pupils fail to respond to 
them. 
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Carlton W. H. Erickson 


Herve, classwork is organized around planning and production in a diorama 
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DOUBT if it is as true as teach- 
| ers say it is that they are hope- 
lessly tied down to their “course of 
study” outlines. Tied down, that is, 
to “covering” the content by the 
usual classroom methods of dis- 
cussing, studying, reciting, report- 
ing, and using audio-visual mate- 
rials to make the whole process a 


‘more efficient one. 


I wonder also if parents are as 
anxious as school people say they 
are to have courses taught by these 
familiar learning activities. I be- 
lieve that parents, teachers, stu- 
dents, and superintendents and 
principals too, really get excited 
when a challenging and even ad- 
venturous learning experience gets 
underway. I know that many school 
leaders like to brag a bit about their 
unusual school activities. I know 
that local newspapers have cameras 
and writers ready for those imagi- 
native teachers who dare to meet 
new situations with their pupils 
even before having mastered con- 


_tent and decreed in advance the 


procedure. 

I asked a young man, a ninth- 
grader, who had just completed a 
job as director of a class-produced 
motion picture (Good Health 
through Good Diet), “Is it true 
that you were the film director for 
the motion picture we have just 
looked at?” “Yes,” he replied firmly, 
then after a slight pause, “this was 
the most important thing I have 
ever done in my life.” That remark 
impressed me immensely. Shouldn” 
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Ninth-grade film editor splices motion picture a 
scenes shot by camera crew for student-teacher ike 


production. (Magnetic sound track was used.) 


Part of production crew at work recording on 
tape for slide set on life of Mozart (Talcott 
Junior High School, West Hartford, Connecticut) . 


_ an increasing number of students 


climb their ““Mt. Everests” in school 
instead of elsewhere? 

In the vital search for significant 
learning activities by which to 
achieve valid instructional purposes, 
teachers should take note of the pos- 
sibilities in the entire range of 
audio-visual materials. 

Here are a few examples of pupil- 
teacher productions that have ex- 
cited entire school communities: 

A Connecticut fifth-grade class 
planned and produced a tape re- 
cording to send to Hawaii. Back 
came an exciting reply, also a tape 
recording and a good one. This ad- 
venture in communication eventu- 
ally stirred every pupil in the build- 
ing. 

Several junior high school music 


with their attractive exhibit and 


the adroit handling of an assembly 
program in which law officers and 
other officials participated. 

A college German class planned, 
wrote, and produced a short play 
for motion picture filming. No 
after-school affair, this project was 
the hard core of classroom activity. 
Similarly a French class joined the 
professor in planning and produc- 
ing a set of language tapes for 
distribution to secondary schools 
throughout the state. Their willing- 
ness to record the same programs 
over and over to meet self-imposed 
standards attested to their critical 
faculties, their intense interest, and 
the importance they attached to 
the activity. 

Lists of hypothetical examples 


develop desirable concepts, atti- 
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tudes, and performance on the part 
of young observers. 

In short, turn to an AV textbook 
and list the kinds of materials from 
realia to motion pictures, from still 
pictures to radio, and from dio- 
ramas to graphics, and there you 
have a source list of potential pro- 
duction activities. 

The production method is actually 
a unique way of getting students 
to react to subject matter as indi- 
viduals and as a group, gaining in- 
sights and mastering content in 
order to complete an all-absorbing 
production activity. 

Teachers and those who seek to 
teach teachers should bear in mind 
that the instructional goals (the 
concepts, behavior patterns, facts, 


valid teaching-unit procedures. 


(Continued on the next page) 


, could stretch out without limit once principles, controls, skills, ete.) con- : 

classes produced a set of 2x2 slides the range of AV instructional ma- stitute the prime reasons for carry- oe 
depicting dramatic episodes in the terials is identified. Here area few: _ ing on the activity. The actual pro- “ 
life of Mozart. They were in color Wilton duction techniques are just worthy 
and accompanied by tape. The stu- radio programs for recording on incidentals. Therefore, each student ‘ 
dent planners elicited the interest ts : ileal : does not have to be a cameraman, 7 
. of the entire student body with oe , director, or sound engineer. It is oe 
: their handling of production which © High school classes preparing enough that the jobs get done by ‘i 

called for original writing, cos- | ™agnetic tapes, slide sets, charts means of teamwork and an effective a 
tumes, properties, and preparation organization. Obviously a different 
of Mozart selections. kind of organization is required for 
d A high school class organized its each kind of material. For example, 
) study of the delinquency problem @ Planning and constructing 3-D sg motion picture crew with its di- - 
e around the construction of a major displays and exhibits on community- rector, writers, cameramen, and 
r corridor display. They took their improvement themes for show-win- “grips” would differ somewhat from 
t own photographs depicting wrong dows downtown or for school cor- the crew which produces an ex- ; 

and right ways for youth to solve ridors. hibit for a store window. Above all, v 
a pressing life problems. Before they e@ Mass production of bulletin it should be understood that the 
i were through the class had im- board displays for specific grades production method is facilitated by 
k pressed the entire student body and subject areas to be used to 
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Bearing these major points in 
mind, and starting with a base of 
solid teaching purposes, the produc- 
tion method would proceed to com- 
pletion in the following manner: 

* 


Teacher defines and formulates valid 
instructional purposes to be achieved 
with a specific group of learners. 


Teacher conducts appropriate intro- 
ductory activities in order to decide on 
the production problem. 


Teacher hands out subject-matter 
study guide, listing problems most in 


' need of solution, one or two to be 


worked on at once by each pupil as 
needs and interests dictate. 
* 


Students proceed to work on subject 
problems and begin planning course of 
action for the production little by 
little. 


x 


The class organizes itself in terms of 
staff needs, but proceeds also on sub- 
ject-matter problems (research). 

* 


Students discuss, demonstrate, report. 
Research teams or committees keep 
production leaders straight on con- 
cepts. Other pooling and sharing ac- 
tivities continue. 


* 


Special guide sheets may be prepared 
and distributed thus helping all stu- 
dents to understand what is going on 
technically. 

* 


Committees, individuals, and groups 


* do the work in class. Reading is done 


both in and out of school. Production 
problems are solved but they are 
worked on both in and out of school. 
Teacher helps to solve problems, but 
does not domineer. 

A wide range of learning materials 
and activities are brought in accord- 
ing to need. 


* 


Students are guided by the teacher 


. towards critical analysis of concept to 


be communicated by the production. 


The production is completed and used 
in whatever situations have been de- 
fined. That is, the exhibit is displayed, 
the film is shown to groups for whom 
it was made, etc. 

* 


Rigorous evaluation activities are con- 
ducted. 
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Keep Your Purposes Clear 


Pitfalls along the way need to 
be side-stepped. Teachers may get 
lost in the overemphasis on and 
concern with production techniques 
just like a Latin teacher may get 
lost in conjugations and declen- 
sions. Since a word to the wise will 
probably be sufficient, here are some 
hints to consider: 

e Be adroit in bringing problem- 
solving activities by each pupil to a 
point where enough knowledge is 
possessed by the class collectively 
to enable them to begin preliminary 
work on production title, purposes, 
content, and so on. 

e Encourage students to start on 
the problems (in the Study Guide) 
at different places according to 
need. Then call for reports by ‘“re- 
searchers.” 

e Call for a critical review of 
related facts and principles as con- 
tent problems arise, thus providing 
for necessary emphasis on the de- 
velopment of concepts. 

e@ Guide students in the selection 
of only significant material in the 
content of the production thus em- 
phasizing the most important in- 
structional objectives. 

e@ Learn to employ groups of stu- 
dents effectively. 

e Get help from others, and en- 
courage students to be imaginative 
and critical. 

e Encourage out-of-school think- 
ing and planning with reports and 
summaries being called for in class. 
e Learn to be an effective organ- 
izer. 


Three Operating Levels 

One day a graduate student of 
mine came into my office and spread 
out on my desk a pictorial news- 
paper story about his pupil-teacher 
film production. He was _ indeed 
proud of his accomplishment and 
so was I. However, a close scrutiny 
revealed that the film production 
had been an informal activity. That 
is, all the regular classroom teach- 
ing activity had been accomplished 
by usual methods. In addition, a 
group of several students had, 
under the teacher’s direction, or- 


ganized themselves into a film pro- 
duction crew. The film itself was 
a notable endeavor treating the 
articulation between the grade 
school and the six-year junior-senior 
high school. However, the produc- 
tion had not been the core of pupil 
purpose around which learning ac- 
tivities pivoted. The production 
method might therefore be con- 
sidered as operating at a number 
of levels, each of which has its own 
relationship to the curriculum. In 
brief : 

LEVEL 1. The pupil-teacher pro- 
duction of plays, films, slide sets, 
school exhibits, etc., as voluntary 
projects with selected, interested 
students working on an extra-cur- 
ricular basis. 

LEVEL 2. The production, with a 
minimum of teacher guidance, of 
AV materials by individuals or 
groups as special communication 
projects for reports and other class 
activities. Such production is defi- 
nitely related to the unit of work, 
usually carrying extra credit or 
special recognition. A number of 
these production activities may go 
on as separate problems in connec- 
tion with regular problem-solving 
activities related to subject matter. 
Murals, sandtable displays, dio- 
ramas, maps, charts, slides, etc., 
are good examples. 

LEVEL 3. The production of any 
one of the AV materials as a major 
undertaking by an entire class on 
such a scale that all members must 
work, study, share, and sink or 
swim together. 

Fledgling teachers who wish to 
test their powers of organization 
might well start with Level 1 and 
work through Level 3. 

.It just may happen that a suc- 
cessful production experience may 
change the outlook of the most dis- 
couraged, may challenge and de- 
mand creative effort from the 
gifted, and may cast the teacher in 
an exciting and adventurous role 
that alters his status in desirable 
ways. Such efforts as these should 
appeal strongly to the AV director 
and coordinator who wish to ex- 
plore this aspect of the audio-visual 
service. 
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Mr. Booher would apply industry concepts 
to step up correlation of materials and 
text in the American education system— 
a system which he deems uniquely fitted 
for utilization of audio-visual techniques. 


HERE NEVER WAS and never will 

be any such thing as ‘“audio- 
visual education,” Edward E. Booh- 
er, executive vice president of Mc- 
Graw-Hill, said in an address be- 
fore the DAVI summer meeting in 
Cleveland. The very words “audio- 
visual education” set it apart as 
something distinct from the rest of 
the learning situation, he said. 

Twenty years ago when the term 
first appeared it may have been 
more to the point than it is now. In 
those days ‘“‘audio-visual education” 
was in fact an additive without nu- 
triment for the learning process, “a 
bright red dye” applied as a conces- 
sion to merchandisers who were 
looking for something with which 
to dazzle customers. 

Today the term is more than ever 
a misnomer, as education in this 
country moves rapidly toward the 
“concept of the integrated package 
of instructional materials.” This 
Mr. Booher described as a “care- 
fully planned, unified package of 
printed and audio-visual materials, 
each component designed to make 
its own unique contribution to 
learning.” 

Mr. Booher spoke of McGraw- 
Hill’s own plans for such completely 
correlated packages which he pre- 
dicted would appear whenever the 
educational market is ready for 
them. He also called for the applica- 
tion of the “power tool’ concept to 
education, saying that “the basic 
concept which brings automation to 


Packaged 
Learning 


A Report on 
Edward Booher’s address 
to the DAVI summer meeting 


industry, which takes a complete 
new look at improving industrial 
processes, should be applied in edu- 
cation.” At the same time Mr. 
Booher detached himself from com- 
pletely automatized education, stat- 
ing that he didn’t think it could be 
achieved, nor should be. 

The speaker, who has _ studied 
many educational systems abroad, 
said that America’s superiority in 
audio-visual materials and_ tech- 
niques stems from its philosophy 
and administrative techniques as 
well as its economic system. Our 
pupil-centered rather than teacher- 
centered philosophy stands out, Mr. 
Booher said, when you “get a first- 
hand comparison with some of the 
educational systems elsewhere in 
the world, and when you see how 
their educational philosophy affects 
their use of audio-visual materials.” 

As an example he cited British 
filmstrips. In wide use in Britain, 
but of a different nature from those 
used here, they tend to be collec- 
tions of from 20 to 30 illustrations 
with sparse captions which the 
teacher gives and the student re- 
ceives as a supplement to the lec- 
ture. “They are not a basic teach- 
ing tool, they are an aid,” Mr. 
Booher said, making another dis- 
tinction in audio-visual terminol- 
ogy. 

Australia, Canada, and New Zea- 
land are more akin to the United 
States in their approach to instruc- 
tional materials and import many 
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of our films and filmstrips. In Italy 
where public education is controlled 
at the national level, there is vir- 
tually no official attention to audio- 
visual materials although a major 
book publisher has evinced interest 
in the text-film program. 

Visitors to Russia report that the 
audio-visual concept is firmly im- 
bedded in their educational philos- 
ophy, though less so in practice. 
Throughout much of Europe, Mr. 
Booher said, respected voices are 
heard in favor of liberalization of 
education. In Russia some doctors, 
among others, have expressed opin- 
ion that the student work load is 
too great. 

Returning to the domestic scene 
Mr. Booher said that his company 
has been in the audio-visual busi- 
ness for 14 years and still has not 
achieved full integration of learn- 
ing materials. The reason, he said, 
is that the producer must wait for 
the market, and educators have not 
yet shown a readiness for complete 
integration. Nonetheless, Mr. Booh- 
er said, plans, experiments, and re- 
search have long been in the works 
in his company because they are 
confident that integration lies in 
the near future. 


More for Your Man-Hours 


Two basic ideas are involved in 
complete correlation, the speaker 
said. First, we define the task, then 
put together the instructional ma- 
terials package with which to do 
the job. Second, that package must 
represent the best and most effec- 
tive tools and techniques available 
from our modern technology. In in- 
dustry this concept — producing 
more with the same or fewer man- 
hours of labor—is referred to as 
the “productivity” or “power tool” 
concept. 

Mr. Booher held little brief for 
doing things the hard way simply 
for the sake of “disciplinary values” 
involved. We’ve brought the power 
tool concept to modern homemaking 
and to offices and its time we ap- 
plied it to education, he said. 

“I’m sure no board of education 
member will volunteer to give up 
the productivity of his business ma- 
chines and go back to what is so 
often mistakenly called ‘the virtue 
of hard work and honest sweat,’ ” 
Mr. Booher concluded. 
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E ARE currently witnessing a 
marked resurgence of interest 
in audio-visual materials and meth- 
ods. Educators and non-profession- 
als are again becoming acutely 
conscious of the high educational 
potential of these tools for teaching 
and learning. In fact, the tremen- 
dous educational possibilities in- 
herent in television have so fired 
the imagination of some enthusi- 
asts that they are looking to it for 
the solution to many of our present 
educational difficulties. In this kind 
of thinking, however, lies great 
danger. 
While much is to be gained from 
audio-visual instruction, its values 
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do not accrue automatically. A great 
deal more is involved than provid- 
ing learners with opportunities to 
look and listen. Actually the basic 
principles underlying all good teach- 
ing and learning apply in audio- 
visual situations as well. 

To be truly effective, an instruc- 
tional tool—be it an audio-visual 
one or something else—must be ap- 
propriate to the goal pursued; it 
must be suited to the learners, in- 
dividually and as a group; and it 
must be right for the time it is 
used, for the teacher who employs 
it, and for the method by which it 
is utilized. 

How does one proceed to make 


“clearly perceived goals” 


i materials are selected in terms of 


/ F the teacher is guided by a sound 


understanding of the nature of learning 


IF the teacher really knows her pupils— 


their backgrounds, needs, interests 


iT the teacher serves as guide, not 


merely “dispenser of information” 


certain these conditions are met? 
The formula is not a simple one. 
Success in selecting and using au- 
dio-visual materials—like success in 
all teaching—depends upon a com- 
plex of factors. Of major impor- 
tance are the teacher’s knowledge 
and understanding of the goals to 
be achieved, his conception of the 
learning process, his acquaintance 
with his pupils. and his insight into 
his role as a teacher. Also of prime 
importance is his ability to utilize 
this knowledge and understanding 
as a basis for action and decision 
making. 


Effective use of audio-visual ma- 
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terials requires that they be se- 
lected in terms of clearly perceived 
goals. Teachers need to be clear as 
to the knowledge they want their 
pupils to acquire, the skills they 
wish them to develop, the under- 
standings they desire them to build, 
and the attitudes they hope they 
will form. 

Since education is evidenced by 
changes in behavior and because be- 
havior occurs in time and place, it 
is essential in defining educational 
objectives that teachers describe 
them in terms of the behavior de- 
sired and make clear the situations 
in which they expect the behavior 
to take place. 

While there is considerable dis- 
cussion at present about what 
schools should be doing and how, 
most teachers still work in situa- 
tions in which they are expected to 
achieve a variety of educational ob- 
jectives. They are held responsible 
not only for teaching the funda- 
mentals but for helping their 
charges become good citizens, learn 
to get along with other people, de- 
velop healthy minds and _ bodies, 
learn to make a living, and acquire 
a desirable system of values. Fur- 
thermore, they are expected to teach 
their pupils to think, to exercise 
critical judgment, and to solve prob- 
lems. 

While this enumeration is by no 
means exhaustive, it serves to 
recall the many and varied ob- 
jectives of most of our educational 
institutions. It also emphasizes the 
necessity for teachers to translate 
these general objectives into de- 
tailed descriptions of behavior and 
stresses the importance of pin- 
pointing instruction by selecting 
specific materials for specific goals. 
Teachers must know what kind of 
behavior they seek to develop in 
their pupils and then carefully 
select the best materials they can 


obtain to help them achieve their 
instructional goals. 

Appropriate selection and suc- 
cessful use of audio-visual materi- 
als require that teachers be guided 
by a sound conception of the nature 
of learning and a clear understand- 
ing of how it takes place. Teachers 
need to know that learning, as has 
already been indicated, is the 
change in behavior that comes 
about as a result of experience. 
They must be aware of the fact 
that it is an exceedingly complex 
phenomenon, that it involves the 
entire being, and that it encom- 
passes a great deal more than the 
acquisition of information. 


Accent on the Learner 

Teachers must recognize that 
learning is goal centered and that 
the goal is the learner’s. They must 
be cognizant of the importance of 
readiness in learning and they need 
to know that an individual’s pre- 
vious experience and his level of 
maturation are principal determi- 
nants of his state of readiness. They 
have to understand that the learn- 
ing situation —all environmental 
factors including persons, objects 
and symbols — determines in large 
measure what a learner’s experience 
will be and that this experience in 
turn determines the changes in his 
behavior, that is, his learning. To 
be successful, teachers need to take 
into account the fact that it is the 
learner’s assessment of the situa- 
tion that guides his reactions to it 
and that it is also his perception of 
the success and worth of his reac- 
tions which determines whether he 
accepts his behavior as desirable, 
tries some other course of action, 
or becomes frustrated and dis- 
organized. Teachers must also be 
aware of the dangers inherent in 
frustration and be quick to prevent 
its occurrence or to rescue learners 
promptly when they fall into this 
state. 
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High quality audio-visual in- 
struction requires teachers to know 
their pupils. This means that teach- 
ers must have a good grasp of the 
basic principles of human growth 
and that they must be intimately 
acquainted with their pupils’ en- 
vironmental situations, previous 
experiences, needs, interests, and 
motivations. 


To select and use audio-visual 
materials with insight and _ skill, 
teachers need to take into account 
that each learner is a unique per- 
son. They must recognize that 
learners differ greatly in rate and 
pattern of development, and that 
the design and pace of learning 
may also vary considerably as to 
situation and maturity level. They 
must allow for the fact that the 
building of desirable behavior pat- 
terns (learning) is a process in- 
volving a series of changes result- 
ing from a succession of carefully 
planned, closely related learning 
experiences; and that each stage 
evolves from a previous one and 
is based on all those that preceded 
it. They must act on the knowledge 
that education requires time and 
that growth and development can- 
not be unduly forced. 


In order to utilize these general 
principles advantageously, teachers 
must become well acquainted with 
their pupils. This demands frequent 
and close association, first-hand 
knowledge of home situations, past 
achievements and failures, and 
systematic observation and study 
of behavior in a variety of situ- 
ations. 

Desirable use of audio-visual 
materials requires teachers to serve 
as guides to learners, not merely as 
dispensers of information. Teach- 
ing is a complex and demanding 
occupation. Presenting the facts 
and ideas when they are needed is 
an important part of the job, but 

(Continued on page 194) 
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EPC Study Shows Depth of Thinking 


HE AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATOR, in 
with many other profes- 
sional colleagues, is so frequently 
immersed in the minutiae of rou- 
tine duties that much of his reading 
is dedicated to locating solutions to 
daily problems. From time to time, 
however, a_ publication appears 
which brushes aside the superficial- 
ity of this type of reading. In Mass 
Communication and Education 
there is a depth of thinking and 
expression which adds new dimen- 
sions to the work of the coordinator 
of mass media and other audio-vis- 
ual tools. (Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education 
Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 


.1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 1958. 137 p. 
$1.50.) 

The implications of the rise and 
growth of the mass media of com- 
munication in our society and 
schools are the substance of this 
study which merits careful consid- 
eration on the part of all who are 
at work in our educational institu- 
tions—the audio-visual director, the 
materials specialist, and the school 
librarian as well as the school ad- 
ministrator to whom the work is 
primarily addressed. 

Mass communication is a term 
much more frequently used than 
understood. Part One of the study 
undertakes to explain the communi- 
cation process through clear-cut 
examples of its operation in our 
society. It shows how the book as 
a tool in the learning process 
achieved the esteem and importance 
commonly attributed to it and de- 
scribes how its role has been mod- 
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ified or replaced by newer media. 
It examines mass communication 
and our changing social character- 
istics and treats the ways in which 
scientific research has helped to 
clarify the immediate and long- 
term effects of mass media. 

In Part Two the reader moves to 
an examination of the ways in 
which the principles and practices 
of mass communication have al- 
tered the center of learning—the 
school. Starting with the portrayal 
of the new student, we are led to 
see the approaches required in 
modern education because of these 
changes in the student. We visual- 
ize briefly the manner by which 
the student—even the youngest pu- 
pil—has horizons vastly broader 
than earlier generations. Other in- 
fluences are noted, especially the 
pressures for greater conformity. 

As might be expected, the new 
student requires a new teacher, a 
teacher who at least takes cog- 
nizance of the change in his make- 
up. The changing role of the teach- 
er begins with an analysis of his 
transformation during the past 50 
years. It shows how his earlier 
authority is now challenged by 
“media-created prestige figures.” 
This loss of influence makes it more 
difficult for the teacher to command 
attention, since he is not the great 
repository of knowledge he was 
in pre-mass-media days. On the 
other hand, the study points out, 
today’s teacher has the advantage 
of “new tools and knowledge which 
can make teaching more effective.” 

The study cautions, however, 
against extravagant claims for au- 


dio-visual tools and cites the fact 


that research shows that a variety 
of methods is more effective than 
any single one. 

In this context the facts and 
promises of educational television 
are examined. The study concludes: 
“There is no clear evidence as yet 
of a major break-through in the 
speed or effectiveness of learning 
because of classroom television. 
This medium, like the others 
is another effective aid in the teach- 
ing process. It is not the education- 
al revolution.” The report empha- 
sizes less well-advertised values in 
television. For instance, television 
has the potential of disseminating 
the skill of the outstanding teach- 
er beyond the immediate classroom 
served. It can help to individualize 
instruction — particularly as new 
and as yet unrealized potentials of 
tape-recorded films come into being. 
The teacher of the future may be 
relieved of the concern with pre- 
senting materials and thus free to 
concentrate on guiding students in- 
to fuller participation. 

The final message contains impli- 
cations of the mass media for the 
administrator whose roles as chief 
of instruction and manager of the 
educational enterprise are faced 
with considerable adaptation. Sug- 
gestions for new techniques for 
grouping students, for curriculum 
revision and for changing mate- 
rials are outlined. Other adminis- 
trative concerns such as planning 
school plants of the future, selec- 
tion of teachers, and in-service edu- 
cation are presented in the light 
of needed changes. The responsibil- 
ities of the administrator as a 
communicator himself, particularly 
in reaching the community served 
by the school, are made evident. 


Planning Materials Centers. (Bul- 
letin 22E, 1958) State Depart- 
ment of Education, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 49 p. 


Here is a guide that offers assist- 
ance to a wide variety of people 
interested in school buildings — 
architects, administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, and staffs of mate- 
rials centers. It treats those mate- 
rials centers which offer really 
representative selections of mate- 
rials and provides concrete advice 
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on housing aspects and the kinds 
of equipment needed. 


Brief and to the point, it reca- 
pitulates essentials in good plan- 
ning. The editors take into account 
the needs of elementary, secondary, 
and twelve-grade schools, and coun- 
ty-wide centers. In each of these 
areas, comparable categories are 
treated—location, space allocations, 
and equipment specifications. 
Equipment encompasses everything 
from newspaper racks to trucks, 
work counters, and darkening facil- 
ities. Special guidance is given in 
locating and equipping storage 
rooms, conference rooms, offices, 
and previewing areas. 

Appendix I (“Sources of Addi- 
tional Help’’) directs the reader to 
resource persons, library supply 
houses, and school equipment com- 
panies, and offers a selected bibliog- 
raphy for further guidance. The 
plates showing details of construc- 
tion of shelving, racks, bulletin 
boards, storage cabinets and work 
counters seem especially worth- 
while. The final section reproduces 
floor plans for the types of schools 
discussed in the main portion of 
the book. 


Music Education for Teen-agers, 
by William R. Sur and Charles 
F. Schuller. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16. 1958. 478 p. 
Normally a pedagogical volume 
of this nature in one of the branch- 
es of learning would not be re- 
viewed in these columns; however, 
a sizable segment of the text is 
devoted to records, tape recordings 
and such visual materials as films, 
filmstrips, chalkboards, and display 
techniques. The chapters on AV 
materials as applied to music edu- 
cation are expertly prepared for 
both in- and pre-service training of 
teachers. Besides explicit directions 
for using phonographs and tape re- 
corders, there are guides to the 
utilization of educational radio and 
television in music instruction. 
The data on chalkboards and dis- 
play techniques, while presented 
especially for the music teacher, 
are such that they could be used 
by the audio-visual coordinator 
with any group of instructors. 
Opaque projection, filmstrips, mo- 
ion pictures, and overhead trans- 
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parencies are incorporated in the 
text as vital aids for the music 
teacher. The appendix lists appro- 
priate films, filmstrips and other 
materials; there are also extensive 
source directories of projectors, 
equipment, and audio-visual sup- 
plies for further enrichment of the 
music education program. 


School Photojournalism: Telling 
Your School Story in Pictures, 
by the editors of Look maga- 
zine. National School Public 
Relations Association, NEA, 
Washington, D. C. 1958. 72 
pages. $2 (lower prices on 
quantity requests). 


In his foreword, Daniel D. Mich, 
vice president and editorial director 
of Look magazine reminds readers 
that persons charged with dissem- 
inating information about public 
schools have a heightened responsi- 
bility in the present charged atmos- 
phere. This book, he writes, is an 
effort to help them do their job 
more effectively. Contained in the 
effort are some outstanding ex- 
amples of compelling photography, 
indicating great skill applied to 
subjects sensitively chosen. A study 
of the pictures alone will pay divi- 
dends to the school public relations 
staff. As the manual points out, the 
practice of “photo reportage on the 
local or low-budget level has not 
kept pace with the steady strides 
of photographic technology.” The 
authors discuss reasons for using 
pictures, define what makes a good 
picture, and show how to “tell a 
story” with photographs. A final 
chapter deals with essential mate- 
rials and equipment. 


Audio-Visual Equipment Operation, 
by Frank F. Gorow. Published 
by the author, 616 Princeton 
Circle West, Fullerton, Calif. 
1957. 42 p. $1 (20 percent dis- 
count on quantity purchases). 


Designed to give teachers “an 
easy familiarity with various types 
of projection devices and sound re- 
cording-reproducing devices,” Au- 
dio-Visual Equipment Operation 
covers motion picture projectors, 
still picture projectors, room setup 
for projection, record players, and 
tape recorders. Diagrams of lead- 
ing motion picture projectors and 
other machines help to visualize 
directions. Simple and direct in its 
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approach, the manual will be of as- 
sistance not only to teachers, but 
also to student projection staffs. 


In considering motion picture 
projection, the author outlines basic 
steps and offers advice on trouble 
shooting, maintenance and _ the 
theory of projection. Filmstrips, 
slides, overhead and opaque projec- 
tion are considered in the chapter 
on still pictures. Techniques for 
improving classroom projection in- 
clude a discussion of light control 
and daylight screens. Care and op- 
eration of audio equipment is 
treated. In the area of tape record- 
ing, directions are given for micro- 
phone use, development of good re- 
cording habits, recording of radio 
programs, mixing voice and music, 
and duplication of tapes. 


The A-V Bibliography, by F. Dean 
McClusky. Wm. C. Brown, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 1955. 218 p. 


This is a welcome revision of an 
important publication of the Brown 
audio-visual series. A key tool for 
the AV information center, it fol- 
lows the general format of the 
1950 publication, but is vastly more 
comprehensive because of increased 
writing in the field. The more than 
2000 entries include references to 
AV teaching materials and their 
use in elementary and secondary 
schools and in higher education. Al- 
so covered are administration of 
audio-visual instruction and _ re- 
search on value and utilization of 
audio-visual materials. Noteworthy 
is the inclusion of many references 
in educational television. A useful 
adjunct is the listing (by year) of 
selected doctoral dissertations from 
1921 to 1954. 


The miscellaneous section deals 
with adult education, armed serv- 
ices, handicapped children, inter- 
national relations, mental hygiene, 
public libraries, religious education, 
rural schools, safety education, and 
trends. This edition represents the 
nearest approach to a definitive 
bibliography that exists in the 
growing body of audio-visual 
knowledge. 
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YRACUSE University’s audio-vis- 

ual center has been awarded a 
two-year contract by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
for improving mass communication 
techniques in Korea. William F. 
Gelabert, who studied at Syracuse, 
will supervise training activities at 
the Seoul headquarters. 


Don Williams, director of the 
audio-visual center at Syracuse 
University, was elected co-vice pres- 
ident of the International Congress 
of Schools of Cinema and Televi- 
sion at its general assembly in 
Paris last May. One of two U. S. 
delegates sent to the annual meet- 
ing by the United Film Producers 
Association, Dr. Williams shares 
the office of vice president with 
Alexander Groshev, director of the 
National Cinema Institute, Mos- 
cow. As member of the executive 
committee for one year, Dr. Wil- 
liams will work on programming 
and financing and will be required 
to return to Paris for a second 
meeting next winter. 

Other officers of the Congress 
are: president, Gregario Fioravan- 
ti, director, National School of Cin- 
ema, Italy; and, director general, 
Remy Tessonneau, administrative 
director of the National Schoo! of 
Cinema, France. 


In a changeover effective July 
28, Film/AV News (formerly Film 
News) became “the first weekly 
news magazine of the audio-visual 
industry,” according to an an- 
nouncement by its editor and pub- 
lisher, Steve Keegan. The complete- 
ly renovated publication (readers 
will be hard put to recognize the 
old Film News in its new format) 
also boasts a Washington bureau 
headed by Larston D. Farrar. 
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Melvin Brodshaug, dean of the 
school of communications and pub- 
lic relations, Boston University, 
was an alumnus going back to his 
first college when he gave the com- 
mencement address at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College in 
Fargo, May 26. Dean Brodshaug 
traced the development of commu- 
nications since 1923, the year he 
took his bachelor’s degree at 
NDAC. 


Franklin T. Mathewson, supervi- 
sor of audio-visual education, 
White Plains, New York, was pre- 
gented with a citation of merit at 
the annual dinner meeting of the 
Westchester County Audio-Visual 
Council June 5. Dr. Mathewson was 
cited for his contribution to the 
radio series, Westchester Educa- 
tion, sponsored by the Council. 


Appointments Abroad 


MENDEL SHERMAN, associate pro- 
fessor of education on the audio- 
visual staff at In- 


Sire 
‘er diana University, 
ry) leaves this month 
for Thailand 


‘ where he will 
re Beh serve as audio- 
— visual specialist 
for the Interna- 
tional Coopera- 
tion Agency. 
Mendel Sherman D AVI members 
who know and 
have worked with Dr. Sherman will 
agree that the audio-visual field 
could have no better ambassador 
abroad. 

Replacing him on the DAVI 
Board of Directors is Irene F. Cy- 
pher, associate professor of educa- 
tion, New York University, and on 
the Executive Committee, Edgar F. 
Lane, supervisor of instructional 
materials for the Dade County 
Schools, Florida. 


. the University of 


HARRY A. JOHNSON, director of 
the audio-visual center at Virginia 
State College, sails this month with 
Mrs. Johnson and daughter, Lynne, 
for France where 
he will spend the 
1958-59 school 
year as a _ post- 
doctoral Ful- 
bright scholar to 
Paris. He will be 
associated with 
the Institute of 
National Educa- 
tion in Paris and 
will capitalize on 
his knowledge of AV techniques in 
teaching English to French stu- 
dents. Another part of his work will 
be with the French Broadcasting 
System and the audio-visual center 
at Paris. 


Harry Johnson 


BURTON PAULU also leaves this 
month with his family for a year’s 
study in Britain and Europe. On 
sabbatical leave 
from his post as 2 
director of radio 
and television 
broadcasting at 


Minnesota, Dr. 
Paulu is the re- 
cipient of a grant 
from the Fund 
for the Advance- 
ment of Educa- 
tion. No stranger in Europe, Dr. 
Paulu was abroad with the Office of 
War Information and later as a 
Fulbright scholar to London. His 
book, British Broadcasting, was an 
outcome of the latter. 


Burton Paulu 


NEA’s “First Lady” 


FoR KANSAN RUTH STOUT the 
= NEA presidency 
tops off many 
achievements in 
education on both 
state and national 
levels. Last year 
as NEA vice 
president she was 
prominent in the 
organiza- 
tion’s legislative 
effort. Dr. Stout 
is currently director of Field Pro- 
grams for the Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association. 


Ruth Stout 
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Name Changes 


Mary Catherine Welch, conven- 
tion coordinator for DAVI, was 
married May 24 to Alec J. Hed- 
quist, a manufacturer’s representa- 
tive in Washing- 
ton, D.C. They 
make their home 
at 1900 Key Blvd., 
Colonial Village, 
Arlington, Va. 
Kitty, as she is 
better known in 
DAVI circles, 
came to the na- 

Mrs. Hedquist tional staff as a 

typist fresh out of 
college in 1947. In point of seniority 
she is far and away the ranking 
member of the staff, having seen 
three executive secretaries come 
and go. In 1949-50 she took a year’s 


. leave to get her master’s degree in 


education at Penn State where 
she also did undergraduate work. 
As convention coordinator she has 
traveled extensively, making nu- 
merous contacts among DAVI mem- 
bers. Her many friends will be hap- 
py to know that Kitty is still on the 
job. 


Wanda Daniel, curriculum assist- 
ant in charge of instructional mate- 
rials at Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 
was married July 19 to Karl A. 
Domino, Cleve-: 
land businessman. 
D AVI members 
will be glad to 
know that Wanda 
won’t be com- 
pletely out of cir- 
culation either. y 
She has promised N 
to keep up her 
DAVI activities 
and chances are 
good that her bubbling presence 
will be felt at future DAVI con- 
claves, at least some of them. The 
new Mrs. Domino, who has been ac- 
tive in many phases of the DAVI 
organization (Board of Directors, 
instructional materials committees, 
Lake Okoboji), leaves her job at 
Grosse Pointe to take up homemak- 
ing duties at 3006 Kingsley Road, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Mrs. Domino 


Edith Davidson was married 
\pril 19 to Clarence §S. Lind, Seattle 


attorney (and former school teach- 
er). Mrs. Lind 
who has been a 
member of the 
editorial board of 
this magazine 
since last year, 
holds a master’s 
degree from the 
University of 
Washington and | 
has been audio- 

visual director of 

the Seattle public schools for 11 
years. She writes that she has be- 
come the step-mother of college 
children—Robert, a junior at Yale 
and Joan, a freshman at Pomona 
College (Calif.). Mrs. Lind will 
continue in her present position 
“long enough to see a few projects 
completed,” among them, the chair- 
manship of the National Program 
Committee for the 1959 Convention. 


Mrs. Lind 


Kentucky Organizes 


The Kentucky Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, representing every type 
and level of audio-visual activity 
in the state, was organized May 10 
in Frankfort. Its announced ob- 
jectives are to improve and extend 
the use of AV materials through- 
out the state and to promote the 
development and exchange of AV 
resource materials. Active work 
committees and a policy group form 
the core of the new organization. 
Gil Tauffner, director of audio- 
visual services at the University 
of Kentucky and chairman of the 
policy committee for 1958-59, re- 
ports strong sentiment for even- 
tual affiliation with DAVI. 


New Audio Service 


Max Bildersee, New York State 
Education Department, is the edi- 
tor of “‘audiofile” a new EFLA-type 
service applied to audio materials. 
For each new non-musical dise and 
tape recording released, ‘“‘audiofile” 
makes available on a 3x5 card a 
synopsis, a critical appraisal, utili- 
zation information by grade level, 
and a general rating of the teach- 
ing effectiveness of the recording. 
For brochure, write Audiofile, Box 
1771, Albany 1, New York. 
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Job Changes 


CATHERINE BRODERICK, from the 
Fort Wayne (Indiana) public 
schools to the Girl Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, where she will be program and 
research director. 


RON HUNT, from Standard Oil of 
California to the San Diego County 
Schools, where he is assistant to 
Ray Denno, audio-visual director. 


SARAH N. ALEXANDER, from 
Greenwich, Connecticut, where she 
was audio-visual supervisor, to 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan, to replace 
Wanda Daniels Domino as curricu- 
lum assistant in charge of the in- 
structional materials center. 


ARMAND HUNTER, director of 
WKAR-TV, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, to the University’s newly 
formed radio and television depart- 
ment as director of broadcasting. 


ROBERT W. WAGNER, from Ohio 
“eee State University 
where he has been 
director of mo- 
tion picture pro- 
duction. since 
1946, to the Uni- 
versity of South- 
ern California, 
where he will be 
head of the cine- 
Robert Wagner ma department. 


JOHN MERCER, from the State 
University of Iowa, where he was 
assistant professor and film super- 
visor, to Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity as chairman of the department 
of printing and photography. 


E. G. SHERBURNE, from the ETV- 
Radio Center at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, to the University of Califor- 
nia as director of radio and tele- 
vision. 

BARRY Morris, from Asheville, 
North Carolina, where he was au- 
dio-visual director, to the Florida 
state department of education as 
audio-visual consultant. 


Future AV Center 


The University of Bridgeport 
(Connecticut) has announced plans 
for a new audio-visual center which 
will be ready for use in September 
1959. David M. Silverstone, direc- 
tor of the present one, has been 
promoted to associate professor of 
education. 
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materials & equipment 


_ LISTING of films for social studies in elementa- 
ry grades was compiled for AUDIO-VISUAL IN- 
STRUCTION by John G. Church while he was in the 
audio-visual bureau at the University of Utah. You 
will note that each film is classified according to the 
type of experience it provides the pupil. The list is 
divided according to grade level and subdivided into 
films about school, home, community, beyond the com- 
munity, government, and so on, the subdivisions be- 
coming more complicated in the upper elementary 
grades. Producers’ addresses are found at the end of 
the listing. Dr. Church, who is now director of the 
instructional materials center at Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney, writes that the list has 
proved useful to teachers in the intermountain area. 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 
The School 


Experience Title 


Getting Acquainted Fun of Making Friends (Coronet) 
With Each Other 


Getting Acquainted Norwegian Children (EBF) 
With Other People Our Teacher (Coronet) 
in the Building 

Planning the Daily 
Living 

Getting Acquainted Care of Art Materials (YAF) 
With School Ma- The People’s Charter (UN) 
terials 


School Programs and Paul Bunyan and the Blue 
Festivities Ox (Coronet) 


Living Healthfully Care of Hair and Nails (EBF) 
Care of the Skin (EBF) 
How Animals Defend 
Themselves (YAF) 
Sleep for Health (EBF) 
Your Friend Doctor (Coronet) 
Playground Safety Let’s Play Safe (Portafilms) 
Fire The Firemen (EBF) 
Traffic Safety on the Way to 
School (Coronet) 
Safety on the Street (EBF) 
Safety to and from 
School (YAF) 
A Monkey Tale (EBF) 


Care of Pets (EBF) 


The Home 


Acquainting Each 
Other With Fami- 
lies 

Enjoying Family Life Heidi (TFC) 
in Literature King Midas and the 
Golden Touch (Coronet) 

Beginning Responsi- 
bility: Taking Care 
of Things (Coronet) 


Appreciating Our Parents 
(Coronet) 


Making Home Life 
More Enjoyable 
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The Community 


Getting Acquainted 
With Natural Re- 
sources 

Becoming Acquainted 
With Some Gov- 
ernment Services 


Cultural Arts 


Producing and Pro- 
cessing Food in 
the Community 


Beyond the Community 


Films for the 
Social 
Studies 


Your Friend the Water (EBF) 


Land of Liberty (TFC) 
The Mailman (EBF) 
City Fire Fighters (Coronet) 
The Firemen (EBF) 
Let’s Draw With Cray- 
ons (Coronet) 


Rhythm and Percussion 
(Canada EBF) 


Woodwinds and Brass (EBF) 


Meat from Range to 
Market (EBF) 
Bread (EBF) 


What Time Is It? (Coronet) 
Airplane Trip (EBF) 

Boats (EBF) 

Passenger Train (EBF) 


THIRD- AND FOURTH GRADES 


The School 


Living Together in 
the School 


The Home 


Living in the Home 


Building and Making 
Homes 


Early Homes of the 
Community 


The Community 
Industries 


Government 


Responsibility (YAF) 
Respect for Property (Coronet) 


Your Family (Coronet) 


How To Improve Your 
House (EBF) 


Building a House (EBF) 


Driven Westward (TFC) 


It Takes Everyone To 
Build This Land (EBF) 


Irrigation Farming (UW) 

Story of Potatoes (EBF) 

Bread (EBF) 

Tea from Nyasaland (YAF) 

The Policeman (EBF) 

You and Your Bicycle 
(Progressive) 

Know Your Library (Coronet) 

City Water Supply (EBF) 


The Community and Beyond 


Transportation 
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Development of Trans- 
portation (EBF) 


Sulphur and its Com- 
pounds (Coronet) 


Fred and Billy Take an 
Airplane Ride (Coronet) 


Our Shrinking World (YAF) 
Top Liner (BIS) 
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Safety 
Safety in the School 


Safety in the Home 


Conservation 


Wild Flowers 
Birds 


Water 


Soil 
Forests and Trees 


Map Study 


World Communities 


Getting a World 
Concept 


Learning About the 
People of the World 


Clothing 


Holidays 


Safe Living at School (Coronet) 
Playground Safety (Coronet) 
Safety Begins at Home (YAF) 
Safe Living at Home (YAF) 
Safety in the Home (EBF) 


Dodder (EBF) 
Birds Are Interesting (EBF) 
Birds in Winter (Coronet) 
Birds of North America (EBF) 
(Part III) (Part IV) (Part V) 
Birds of Prey (EBF) 
Birds of the Countryside (Coronet 
Birds of the Dooryard (Coronet) 
Birds of the Inland 
Waterways (Coronet) 


Birds of the Marshes (Coronet) 
Birds of the Seashore (EBF) 
Birds of the Woodlands (Coronet) 
Bobolink and Bluejay (Coronet) 
Five Colorful Birds (Coronet) 
Grouse and the Grasslands (EBF) 
Red-Winged Blackbird (Coronet) 
Robin Redbreast (EBF) 


Ruby-Throated Humming- 
bird (Coronet) 


Thrushes and Relatives (EBF) 
Water Birds (EBF) 

What Makes Rain (YAF) 
Work of Running Water (EBF) 
Cities Water Supply (EBF) 
Irrigation Farming (UW) 
Your Friend, the Soil (EBF) 
Life in the Forest (EBF) 

Look It Up (Coronet) 

Your Friend, the Forest (EBF) 


Introduction to Map Pro- 
jection (UW) 

Maps and Their Uses (Coronet) 

Understanding Maps (YAF) 

What Is A Map? (YAF) 


Understanding Our Earth: 
Glaciers (Coronet) 


Belgium and the Netherlands: 
Land and People (Coronet) 
Skipper Learns a Lesson (EBF) 

Desert Nomads (UW) 
Angotee: Eskimo Boy (IFB) 
People of Mexico (EBF) 

People of Western China (EBF) 
Chilean Hacienda: A Traditional 
Farm Estate (Hollywood) 

Children of Germany (EBF) 
Greek Children (EBF) 

Alaska (Standard Oil) 
Farmers of India (UW) 
Clothing (EBF) 

Making Cotton Clothing (EBF) 


Synthetic Fibers: Nylon 
and Rayon (EBF) 


Wool (EBF) 

Day of Thanksgiving (YAF) 
Easter Season (Coronet) 
Merry Christmas (Progressive) 
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FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 
Mining and Agriculture 
Copper Mining and 
Smelting (EBF) 
Irrigation Farming (EBF) 
Orange Grower (EBF) 
Science and Agriculture (EBF) 
Something You Didn’t Eat (UW) 


From Trees to Paper (American 
Forest Products) 


Ice Cream (EBF) 

Making Books (EBF) 

Making Glass for Houses (EBF) 
Making Shoes (EBF) 

Plastics (YAF) 

Sweeping the Country (Deshler) 


Conservation 
Developing Under- Birth of A Basin (Evans Co.) 
standing Look to the Land (EBF) 
A Monkey Tale (EBF) 
Forest Conservation (Coronet) 
Living Forest Series (EBF) 
Safety 
You and Your Bicycle (Progr.) 
Accident Behavior (Progressive) 
Government 


Government Controls Fishery Products Standards (Dept. 
To Protect Con- of Int.) 
sumers and Pro- Ready to Type (Coronet) 
ducers 
Providing the People The River (UW) 
with Fuel and Water Power (EBF) 
Power Hoover Dam (UW) 
Basic Court Procedures (Coronet) 
Our Living Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (Coronet) 


Our People and Their Customs 


Our Town is the World (Sterling) 
Day of Thanksgiving (YAF) 
Who Are the People of 

America? (Coronet) 
Moonlight Sonata (Brandon) 
Rainbow of Stone (TFC) 
Incas (Hollywood) 


Protecting People’s 
Rights 


Distributors 


American Forest Products Industries, 1816 N Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

British Information Service Films (BIS) distributed 
through Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 

Brandon Films Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New York 19. 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, (EBF) Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, III. 

Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc., 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28. 

International Film Bureau, Inc., (IFB) 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Portafilms, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Progressive Pictures, 6351 Thornhill Drive, Oakland 11. 

Standard Oil, 30 Rockfeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Sterling Educational Films, 43 W. 61st St., New York. 

Teaching Films Custodians, Inc. (TFC), 25 W. 43rd St., 
New York 63. 

United Nations Film Division, 42nd at First Ave., N. Y. 

United States Department of Interior, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

Government Films Department, United World Films, Inc. 
(UW), 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29. 

Young America Films (YAF), McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


[See page 194 for report on Equipment] 
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Chicago Professor Named to DAVI Staff 


NNA L. HYER, executive secretary 

of DAVI, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert C. Snider, Chi- 
cago, as assistant executive secretary 
of the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction and assistant director of 
the Division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Services. 

Dr. Snider, who will join the na- 
tional staff October 1, comes from the 
University of Chicago where he has 
been on the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Education for the past five 
years. At Chicago he was assistant di- 
rector and later executive secretary 
of the Education Communications 
Service, an organization devoted to 
the improvement of communication 
within the teaching profession. 

Since 1955 he has been the director 
of the audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials center at the University of 
Chicago where he has been respon- 
sible for planning and installation of 
an experimental three-camera, ten- 
room closed-circuit television system 
that has been in use for the past six 
months. 

An assistant professor at Chicago, 
Dr. Snider served as consultant to the 
Midwest Administration Center and 
the School Improvement Program of 
that institution. He is a member of 
the editorial board of the Elementary 
School Journal. 

From 1951 until 1953 he was on the 
staff of the audio-visual center at In- 
diana University where he was ad- 
ministrative assistant to the director. 
In his doctoral work at Indiana Uni- 
versity, he majored in general educa- 
tion with minors in audio-visual ed- 
ucation, fine art, and journalism. He 
received his doctor’s degree in 1956 
when he completed a study of pub- 
lished newspaper photographs deal- 
ing with public schools. 

Dr. Snider, a native North Da- 
kotan, began his career in education 
as a member of the English Depart- 
ment of the Marjne Corps Institute 
during World War II. Following the 
war, he taught high school English in 
Breckenridge, Minnesota, where he 
was active in student publications and 
school public relations. From 1949 to 
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Robert C. Snider 


1951 he was director of audio-visual 
education at State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 

A former commercial photographer, 
he now pursues the history of photog- 
raphy as a hobby and is particularly 
interested in the influence of photog- 
raphy on _ mid-nineteenth century 
painting. He is, of course, a member 
of the DAVI Archives Committee. 

In accepting the appointment, Dr. 
Snider stated: “I look forward to this 
opportunity of working more directly 
with my fellow-members of DAVI, 
for it seems to me that this organiza- 
tion occupies a pivotal point in Amer- 
ican education today—a point where 
existent knowledge of communication 
is being sharply focused on more and 
more instructional problems.” 


DAVI Publications 


DAVI owes a vote of thanks to En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films for un- 
derwriting publication costs of the 
Audio-Visual Checklist for Self- Eval- 
uating Teacher-Education Institu- 
tions. This is now on sale from the 
national office for 10 cents per copy 
(1 to 9 copies) and 7 cents per copy 
(10 or more copies). The checklist 
was’ developed by DAVI’s Teacher 
Education Committee under the chair- 
manship of William Fulton, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 

Dr. Hyer announces reduced prices 
to DAVI members on new and future 


publications if orders are accom- 


panied by cash. Note that this does 
not include Nos. 2, 3, and 4 in the 
Planning Schools for Use 6f Audio- 
Visual Materials series. Auditoriums 
and AV Instructional Materials Cen- 
ter are still $1 apiece, and AV Centers 
in Colleges and Universities, still 
$1.50. 

The newly revised No. 1, Class- 
rooms, however, sells for $1 to mem- 
bers ($1.50 elsewhere) and the two 
new ETV publications, Television in 
Instruction: An Appraisal and Pro- 
ceedings of the DAVI Television Sem- 
inar, priced at $1 each, go for 75 
cents to members. The Supplement— 
National Tape Recording Catalog, 
priced at 50 cents, will be mailed free 
to members in September as part of 
regular services. 


Spring Meetings 
Robert deKieffer, then president of 
DAVI, was the main speaker at the 
audio-visual sectional meeting of the 
Ninetieth Annual Convention of the 
Tennessee Education Association held 
in Memphis April 11. Marshall Gun- 
selman, David Lipscomb College, pre- 
sided at the meeting which culmi- 
nated in a field trip through WKNO- 

TV, Memphis ETV Station. 
The focus was on the classroom 
equipped for audio-visual teaching and 


‘the main speaker was Ford Lemler 


when the Michigan Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation met for its spring meeting 
May 8-9. Mr. Lemler’s topic: “Audio- 
Visual Potpourri—Ideas, Theory, Tips 
for Practitioners, Leavened with Illus- 
trations and Served to the Taste of 
Teachers.” 

Robert deKieffer gave the major 
address to the 150 persons attending 
the annual Nebraska State Audio- 
Visual Association meeting May 2-3 
at McCook. Dr. deKieffer discussed 
the need for a philosophy on teaching 
and spoke of the basic knowledge and 
skills required of today’s teachers. 

The luncheon speaker, Merle Bolton, 
superintendent of schools, Hastings, 
stressed the need for a variety of ma- 


“terials and the responsibilities of the 


school administrator to see that they 
are used. The Nebraska Television- 
Correspondence Project was presented 
in the final session by Dr. G. B. 
Childs, Extension Division, University 
of Nebraska. The many demonstra- 
tions throughout the conference repre- 
sented materials and techniques used 
successfully by Nebraska teachers in 
their classrooms. In a pre-conference 
session at McCook Junior College, 
Ruth Moline gave a report on the 
DAVI National Convention in Minne- 
apolis. 
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Fifty-One Films—CINE’'s First Milestone 


HE 51 FILMS LISTED BELOW which 

were chosen by CINE (Committee 
on International Non - Theatrical 
Events) for showing at the Venice 
and Edinburgh film festivals probably 
represent one of DAVI’s major ac- 
complishments this year. As Harold 
Wigren said: “The fact that DAVI, 
functioning in this instance through 
the Division of AV _ Instructional 
Services, was chosen by other organi- 
zations in the 16mm field as coordinat- 
ing agency is a tribute to the maturity 
which it has attained as a professional 
organization.” 

The achievement also corroborates 
Miss Hyer’s statement in the Editor’s 
Notebook to the effect that DAVI’s 
service program is one worthy of an 
organization of 10,000 members. In 
this case, to quote Dr. Wigren again, 
“the service rendered is to the entire 
nation.” 

Much credit goes to Dr. Wigren 
himself who took over the CINE co- 
ordination last spring as a virtual 
newcomer to the national office. Dr. 
Wigren and his staff did the lion’s 
share of the work at the Washington 
end, often progressing through trial 
and error in this pioneering venture 
for DAVI. 

Plans for CINE activities next year 
have not yet crystallized, but it is 
fairly certain that DAVI will again 
be asked to assume a leadership role. 

Selections for the Venice Festival 
July 17-27 were: The Deep Well, 
Health and Welfare Materials Cen- 
ter, New York; Occurrence at Owl 
Creek Bridge, University of Southern 
California; The Two Wheel Bike, 
Henry Strauss Productions, New 
York; The Forgotten, Robert K. 
Sharpe, Ardsley, N. Y.; An Agricul- 


New officers announced for the Ne- 
braska affiliate are: Donald Prather, 
principal, Junior High School, Kear- 
ney, president; Robert E. Stepp, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, secretary-treas- 
urer; and W. C. Meierhenry, also Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, publicity. 


Four national leaders in audio- 
visual education acted as_ lecture- 
consultants during the audio-visual 
education conference at Indiana Uni- 
versity June 23-27. They were William 
H. Allen, editor of AVCR; Edgar 
Dale, Ohio State University; Adrian 
TerLouw, Eastman Kodak; and A. 
W. VanderMeer, Pennsylvania State 
University. 


tural Portrait, Reid H. Ray Film In- 
dustries, St. Paul; The Big Chal- 
lenge, Dynamic Films, New York; 
Energetically Yours, Transfilm, Inc., 
New York; Strokes, Churchill-Wexler 
Film Productions, Los Angeles; Cot- 
ton: Nature’s Wonder Fiber, Audio 
Productions, New York; Color and 
Texture in Aluminum Finishes, On 
Film, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey; 
The Earth Is Born, Transfilm; Treas- 
ures of the Earth, Churchill-Wexler; 
Dancer’s World, WQED-TV, Pitts- 
burgh; Lady from Philadelphia, Mur- 
row and Friendly, New York; The 
Twentieth Century: Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, CBS/TV, New York; Who Kills 
the Tiger, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Mich.; The Story of the Blood 
Stream, Part I, Moody Institute of 
Science, Los Angeles; Helping Hands 
for Julie, Henry Strauss; The Dark 
Corner, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Principles of Artificial Res- 
piration, United States Productions, 
New York; Development of the Heart, 
Sturgis Grant Productions, New 
York; The Mitral Valve: Dynamic 
Pathology and Surgery, independent 
producers; Ovulation and Egg Trans- 
port in the Rat, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; Disorders of the 
Heartbeat, Churchill-Wexler; Edema 
in Congestive Heart Failure, Jam 
Handy Organization, Detroit. 

Selections for the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival, August 18-25 were: The Earth 
Is Born; New Age of Architecture, 
Transfilm; Treasures of the Earth; 
Story of the Bloodstream, Part I; 
Helping Hands for Julie; Who Kills 
the Tiger; Cotton: Nature’s Wonder 
Fiber; Energetically Yours; The 
Twentieth Century — FDR: Third 
Term to Pearl Harbor, CBS/TV, New 
York; The Deep Well; Dancer's 
World; Heritage IX: Mrs. Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt, WQED-TV, Pitts- 
burgh; San Francisco, Ernest Klein- 
berg, Los Angeles; The Information 
Machine, Charles and Ray Eames, 
Venice, Calif.; The Flying Angel, Un- 
usual Films, Bob Jones University, 
Greenville, S.C.; New York, N.Y., 
Frances Thompson, New York; Ban- 
gor and Aroostock Railroad, Harvard 
University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration; Look Up and 
Live (If Not Higher), The New York 
Board of Rabbis; Lady from Phila- 
delphia; The Eighth Annual Darling- 
ton Southern 500, Dynamic Films; 
The Forgotten; Tara, the Stonecut- 
ter, Fine Arts Productions, Holly- 
wood; Petroushka, Fine Arts Produc- 
tions; Making Conversation, Audio 
Productions. 
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A simple 
explanation of these styles 


> CUBISN= 


= > IMPRESSIONISIA = 


= NON- OBJECTIVE 


by Wayne Thiebaud, 
mento Junior College, using fine paint- 
ings from museum collections. Each film 
7 minutes color, rent $3.00, sale $60.00; 
series $165.00. Order 

your prints today. 


7 BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


come out of 
the shadows... INTO THE LIGHT 


New 
VU-GRAPH 


Overhead Projector 


Beseler's VU-GRAPH 
Projector is unique. It 

out of the shadows inte he 
light bright world of accurate 
communications. Here is the 
new, better way to teach Science 
and Shop Subjects. 


* You face your class ALL the 
time * Your writing is seen by 
ALL — AS YOU WRITE IT + You 
write re thoughts and facts on 
the VU-GRAPH, not on a dusty 
blackboard Your writing 
flashes OVER head onto a 
screen, appearing up to 10 times 
the original size * The subject 
matter shows up sharp and con- 
poy, & not grayish as on a biack- 

Project overlays, plas- 
tic models, color transparencies. 


Write for a Free Demonstration and ask for the new 
brochure “Get Your Point Across — Fast!” 


EAST ORANGE NEW JERSE ¥ 
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DUCATORS had another go at TV 
& in May (26-28) at the U.S. 
Office of Education in Washington 
during a two-and-a-half-day pro- 
gram of speeches, reports, and pan- 
els, interspersed with general dis- 
cussion and topped off with a sum- 
mary which left some of the partic- 
ipants visibly agitated. 

As the conference unfolded three 
main schools of thought, in the view 
of this observer, took form among 
the some 75 broadcasters, teachers, 
researchers, administrators and 
representatives of other education- 
al interests. 

First, there were the “AV boys” 
represented by such DAVI mem- 
bers as Charles Hoban, Charles 
Schuller, Paul Witt, Foy Cross, and 
Mendel Sherman who insisted that 
TV is only one in the whole “array 
of audio-visual tools,”’ and who kept 
leading the discussions back to the 
role of learning, research, and eval- 
uation; there were the broadcasters 
(Dick Hull, Armand Hunter, et al) 
who pleaded for recognition of 
broadcast TV as a tool for adult 
education with importance akin to 
that of closed-circuit TV which 
tends to align itself with classroom 
instruction and which seemingly 
absorbs the attention of educators 
at most of these meetings; finally, 
there was Alexander J. Stoddard of 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, who, though somewhat 
outnumbered by the audio-visual! 
boys, insisted to the end that educa- 
tional television is not a tool but a 


Soul 


his review or thre 


research raised doubts about 


testing instruments 


revolution and that educators will 
be missing the boat if they mistake 
its nature. 

Other concerns arose as the con- 
ference progressed. The attitude of 
the classroom teacher (which some- 
times takes the form of downright 
resistance) became an important 
focus of discussion. Wanda Mitchell, 
Evanston Township High School, 
contributed with a sprightly de- 
scription of the confusion and fears 
that still exist in the ETV arena— 
confusion in the minds ¢éf parents, 
teachers, administrators, and pro- 
ducers about the goals of televised 
instruction; fears among teachers 
that they may not be chosen as TV 
teachers and thus relegated to paper 
graders, and, equally strong, fears 
that they may be chosen after all 
and thus bereft of rewarding class- 
room contacts. 

During the group discussion on 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, classroom teachers, generally, 
had a chance to contribute from 
their experiences. Quite a number 
did, adding to the diversified com- 
ment in this session. Dr. Stoddard, 
NEA’s Lyle Ashby, and Merrill 
Hartshorn of the National Council 
for the Social Studies were among 
educators sitting in. Mr. Cahill of 
the Hagerstown schools, filling in 
for William Brish, supplied a note 
of authenticity to discussion of 
closed-circuit questions. Spokesmen 
for the subject-matter areas jogged 
the deliberations from time to time, 
such as Kenneth Mildenberger of 


the Modern Language Association 
who said that if ETV educators are 
going to apply mass methods they 
have a responsibility to the profes- 
sion in the various subject-matter 
areas to apply them in the right 
way. “Suppose you put on a French 
teacher with a bad accent,” he said. 


Thorough Coverage 

That practically every aspect of 
TV in the classroom was touched 
upon will be borne out by the com- 
prehensive report prepared on this 
session by Gertrude Lewis of the 
Office of Education and Blanche 
Crippen of the NEA which was read 
at the final session and which will 
appear in the complete conference 
report to be released by the Office 
of Education this fall. Likewise, 
Armand Hunter and Paul Witt re- 
ported on the adult education and 
the college and university discus- 
sions, the latter having covered the 
important question of whether or 
not TV hampers the instructor in 
his treatment of controversial is- 
sues. Emphasis in Hunter’s group 
was on integration of the station 
with the community. 

Another area of concern arose 
as the aftermath of a report on 
ETV research by Hideya Kumata, 
Michigan State University. Kuma- 
ta reported findings that for the 
most part showed no appreciable 
difference in achievement by tradi- 
tionally taught children and those 
taught by television. John Scanlon 
of the Fund for the Advancement 
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of Education, who followed Kumata 
on the program, questioned the 
validity for TV of current research 
instruments. 

Scanlon pointed out that there is 
no way of measuring the experi- 
ences children get from television, 
as for example, listening to Robert 
Frost read his own poetry, seeing 
closeups of dramatic moments dur- 
ing UN sessions, etc. Most tests, 
Scanlon reminded the conferees, 
are made for measuring retention 
of facts; perhaps we need new 
kinds of instruments for TV learn- 
ing. General discussion later in the 
afternoon showed strong support 
for Scanlon’s viewpoint. 

Among provocative speakers on 
the program was Marshall McLu- 
han, editor of Explorations, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, who left some 
educators, by their own admission, 
groping for his concepts. Among 
his remarks: One of the main im- 
pacts of the advent of print in the 
16th century was that it liquidated 
an education system that had been 
largely oral. When movable type 
made possible a printed form of 
“exactly repeatable knowledge” the 
classroom and textbook appeared 
and an educational structure took 
firm roots. Now, with the ushering 
in of the electronic age, the world 
is swinging back to oral knowledge. 

“Naturally we are reluctant to 
retool our whole educational plant,” 
Dr. McLuhan said. “In the pre-elec- 
tronic age we were bouncing the 


Alice Finstad 


liberate 
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ball of the three R’s against a com- 
fortable wall of illiteracy. Now we 
no longer have illiteracy as a com- 
fortable wall. Now we have an echo 
chamber. In this non-Euclidean 
world of total relationships, what 
is to be our educational thrust?” 
In more down-to-earth language 
but with equally fresh ideas, Edgar 
Dale of Ohio State University dis- 
cussed some of the problems of 
getting a new media into education. 
He took as his example the snail’s 
pace at which man adopted the 
habit of reading and related it to 
the obstacles we can expect before 
ETV becomes prevalent. Social and 
economic factors such as the religi- 
ous controversy and the urge to 
national unity stirred people to 
read; popular prices and easy ac- 
cessibility to newspapers, books, 
and magazines augmented the 
habit. Then came books for enter- 
tainment and man established him- 
self as a consumer of print. In ETV 
we still have the struggle to get 
the cost of the unit down—there 
are not enough ETV stations on 
the air, not enough budget for pro- 
grams. But suppose we lick the fi- 
nancial problems—there are still 
others to be solved. There is the 
problem of motivation. “We still 
don’t have devices to build motiva- 
tion,” Dr. Dale said. “If we could 
raise motivation in students five 
percent we would have an educa- 
tional revolution on our hands.” 


Introduces Novel Idea 

Dr. Dale cited the hazard of an 
increasing body of students taught 
by fewer and fewer instructors, and 
to offset this danger, suggested 
other mechanized devices such as 
the individual use of 8mm films. 
He also introduced the novel idea 
that the family might be a unit 
that could be encouraged as a dis- 
cussion group with ETV as the 
stimulator. Dr. Dale referred to 
fears of such images as the “or- 
ganization man,” fears that we’re 
getting too “group-y.”’ “Some peo- 
ple think it’s stupid to be ‘group- 
id,’”’ quipped Dr. Dale. 

John E. Ivey, vice president of 
New York University, who wound 
up the conference with a hard-hit- 
ting address, made no bones about 
his impatience with the “hair-split- 


ting” attitudes of educators as they 
contemplate the use of this new 
instrument of learning. Ivey had 
with him a bold plan for using ETV 
to make the nation’s best brains 
available to the greatest number 
of Americans. This could be done, 
he said, through a national broad- 
casting system, free of political op- 
pression, financed by the federal 
government, and available for both 
adult and classroom instruction. 
States and localities would still con- 
trol their sections of the system 
with the stipulation that they could 
be hooked up to the national and re- 
gional networks for special broad- 
casts. A governors’ conference 
could be invited to study this na- 
tional network, Dr. Ivey suggested, 
and the results of the study pre- 
sented to the next Congress. 


Field Day for Research 


The “best minds” program would 
be only part of the fare on this 
national network of educational 
stations and would in no way ex- 
clude local programs. Dr. Ivey’s 
point was that with an experiment 
of this scope, ETV_ researchers 
would have something to get their 
teeth into. “I’d rather have re- 
search on this,” he said, “than on 
some of the ‘hairsplitting’ ques- 
tions” (such as how can we relate 
the future of ETV to what is al- 
ready known about learning). 

Robert C. Anderson, director of 
the Southern Regional Education 
Board, who gave the conference 
summary apparently failed to 
“stick to the script” and included 
personal opinion in some of his ob- 
servations. This made for a “lis- 
tenable” report in which Mr. An- 
derson gave some_ thoughtful 
suggestions about research and, 
drawing on his own experiences, 
predicted that ETV, rather than 
localize, would for economy rea- 
sons tend to expand into State and 
regional networks. 

Mr. Anderson got off on the 
wrong foot, however, when he took 
issue with a remark made earlier 
in the conference by Dr. Carr to 
the effect that, given sufficient 
funds, this country could train 
enough teachers. Secondly, he made 
the mistake of putting the two 
concepts “classroom teacher” and 
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BOARD CONSIDERS BROAD EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Minutes of the summer meeting by Mary C. Hedquist 


HE DAVI Boarp oF Directors held 

a two day meeting June 28 and 29 in 
conjunction with the NEA Convention 
at Cleveland. President Charles Schuller 
presided. Other members present were: 
C. M. Armstrong; J. Roy Barron; Walter 
Bell; Kenneth Bonine; Irene Cypher; 
Robert deKieffer; Carolyn Guss; Don 
Mereen; Clyde Miller; Dorothy Myers 
(proxy for Rolland Schlieve); Mendel 
Sherman; Pauline Smith (proxy for Paul 
Witt); Altha Sullivan; John Whipple. 
Members of the national staff present 
were: Anna L. Hyer, Harold E. Wigren, 
Mary C. Hedquist. 

Mr. Sherman moved, and Mr. Mereen 
seconded, that the minutes of the Minne- 
apolis Board Meeting stand approved as 

rinted in the June issue of AUDIO-VISUAL 
NSTRUCTION. The motion carried. The sug- 
gested agenda was accepted. 


Assistant Executive Secretary 


Miss Hyer announced that Dr. Robert 
C. Snider of the University of Chicago 
has accepted the joint appointment as 
Assistant Director of the NEA Division 
of Audio-Visual Instructional Service and 
Assistant Executive Secretary of DAVI. 
(see p. 186) Dr. Snider will assume these 
new duties on October 1. 


NEA Council on Instruction 


Miss Hyer reported that the NEA has 
been concerned for some time about the 
fact that it has not adequately promul- 
gated one of its two main goals: the 
improvement of instruction. Departments 
have been working on phases within their 
specific areas of responsibility but there 
has been very little coordination. Un- 
der the NEA’s Expanded Program, the 
Council on Instruction was established 
to facilitate an across-the-board approach 
to the problem. 

The NEA recognizes the importance of 
involving members in the field in the 
work of the Council. However, because 
of limited budget and because of the 
time consuming nature of the work, it 
was felt that the only practical approach, 
in the organizational stages at least, 
was to appoint as members of the Council 
executive secretaries of affiliated depart- 
ments. It is hoped that these departments 
will participate actively in the work of 
the Council by suggesting projects to be 
undertaken, providing guidance on stand- 
ards, and by publicizing activities, of the 
Council. Miss Hyer serves as a member 
of the Council and on its Steering Com- 
mittee. 

As its first project, the Council under- 
took the development of guidelines to 
help the lay public evaluate schools intel- 
ligently. A report on this project will 
be published in the November issue of 
AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 

Miss Hyer reported that the Council 
is now studying proposals for projects 
for the coming year. Among those under 
consideration is a look at testing and 
what it means to education. Members 
are urged to report to Miss Hyer their 
recommendations for worthwhile areas of 
study. 


TEPS Conference 


Clyde Miller and Ann Hyer reported on 
the Conference of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards held the previous week 
in Bowling Green, Ohio. The theme of 
the conference was “The Education of 
Teachers: New Perspectives.” Specific 
topics considered included: “Purposes of 
Education—Implications for Teacher Edu- 
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cation;” “Elements in the Teacher Educa- 
tion Program — Subject Matter Prepara- 
tion, Professional Preparation;” and 
“Putting the Program Together.” 

In addition to the organizations which 
normally cooperate in the conference, 
there were representatives from several 
scientific and learned societies. There was 
some difficulty in communication the first 
day, but the exchange between subject 
matter specialists and teacher education 
personnel was very stimulating. 

Among the “New Perspectives” sug- 
gested was that by John Goodlad of the 
University of Chicago. He maintained 
that the school of education should be a 
graduate school; in the undergraduate 
program, teacher education should be the 
function of the entire faculty. As an 
example of courses for which credit 
cannot be justified, he mentioned AV 
courses which are devoted primarily to 
teaching operation of equipment. 

Most content specialists recognized the 
need for devoting a certain percentage 
of the four-year program to _ teacher 
education. The trend seems to be toward 
a maximum of 20 percent of the under- 
graduate program for professional edu- 
cation. A number of delegates felt that we 
should be working toward a five-year 
program. The need for experimentation 
in aproaches—both in content and in 
teacher education courses—was empha- 
sized repeatedly. 

DAVI representatives at the conference 
were: William Fulton, Hazel Gibbony, 
Wesley Meierhenry, Clyde Miller, Sherwin 
Swartout, and Ann Hyer. A report on 
the conference will be published in No- 
vember by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards of the NEA. 

The Board discussed in detail implica- 
tions of recent developments in subject 
matter fields, teacher education, certifica- 
tion and accreditation. Miss Hyer reported 
the prediction that within five years 
states will accept for licensing graduates 
of out-of-state institutions accredited by 
NCATE. Three states already operate 
under this reciprocal agreement. Mr. 
Barron stated that the AV requirement 
for teacher certification may be dropped 
in California and Pennsylvania. Miss 
Hyer reported the concern of content 
specialists about the quality of AV ma- 
terials available for collegiate instruction. 
Dr. Randall Whaley of the National 
Science Foundation has discussed in- 
formally with her the possibility of hold- 
ing a seminar of scientists, producers 
and AV specialists to consider types of 
materials needed at the collegiate level 
and problems related to utilization. Dr. 
Whaley feels that such a_ conference 
would do much to increase interest in 
and utilization of AV materials in the 
academic disciplines. It was also reported 
that the American Management Asso- 
ciation and the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation are planning to hold conferences 
and workshops on the use of AV ma- 
terials for professors within their re- 
spective fields. 

Miss Hyer suggested that DAVI might 
make a significant contribution by pub- 
lishing case studies of promising practices 
in teacher education. It was also sug- 
gested that the NEA Council on Instruc- 
tion consider, as a project for the year, 
some problem related to the improve- 
ment of teacher education. 


CINE 


Mr. Wigren reviewed the background 
of CINE and reported on its activities to 
date. CINE, the Committe on Interna- 
tional Non-Theatrical Events, was or- 


ganized at a meeting called by President 
deKieffer in Washington, D. C., in October 
1957, to coordinate entry of American 
non-governmental, non-theatrical films in 
foreign film festivals. It has operated on 
an interim basis this year. A CINE meet- 
ing is being called in ‘October to establish 
operating procedures for the coming 
year. Selection of films has been handled 
by subcommittees as shown in Chart I. 

The films recommended by the selec- 
tion subcommittees this year were then 
screened by the Washington Advisory 
Committee, which chose the films for 
each festival taking into consideration 
the unique demands of each. Approxi- 
mately 70 films have been screened; 
27 were chosen for entry in the Venice 
film festival; 24 for the Edinburgh 
festival. DAVI has served as the coordi- 
nating agency for CINE during the past 
year. The NEA has subsidized the pro- 
gram heavily in the form of staff time, 
facilities, etc. Out-of-pocket expenses have 
been covered by a fee for each film sent 
to the Venice and/or Edinburgh festival. 

Mr. Wigren raised the question as to 
whether the Board wished DAVI to 
offer to continue to serve as the coordi- 
nating agency for CINE. He strongly 
urged that we continue to exert leader- 
ship in this field, pointing out that no 
agency of the U. S. Government is 
authorized to carry out this function. 
Moreover, it would seem that CINE’s 
activities would be an appropriate concern 
of DAVI, the national professional or- 
ganization most representative of the 
non-theatrical field. 

The Board commended the members of 
CINE for the very real service rendered. 
Mr. Bell moved, and Miss Cypher seconded, 
that DAVI should offer to provide staff 
time for coordination of CINE. The 
motion carried. Mr. Wigren suggested 
that this activity might even more ap- 
propriately be considered a responsibility 
of tke Division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Service than of DAVI, in as much 
as the project involves other departments 
of the NEA and other AV organizations. 


Texas TV Workshop 


Mr. Wigren reported that the regional 
TV workshop, held in Houston, June 16- 
18, co-sponsored by DAVI, TEXAVED, 
and TASCD, was highly successful. Reg- 
istration was limited to 23, but partici- 
pants were chosen from all areas and 
levels of education: college presidents, 
school superintendents, classroom teach- 
ers, AV and curriculum specialists, and 
subject matter supervisors. 

Participants had specifically requested 
help on closed-circuit television, so the 
program was specifically tailored to meet 
this need. Experience in virtually every 


.aspect of CCTV was provided. Of par- 


ticular interest were field trips to the 
Texas Dental School, where participants 
observed the individual and small group 
use of television for laboratory purposes, 
and to the M. D. Anderson Hospital, 
where they observed a cancer operation 
via color CCTV. 

Mr. Wigren, Educational TV Consult- 
ant, NEA, served as coordinator of the 
workshop; Philip Lewis of the Chicago 
Board of Education was the special 
consultant on CCTV. The services of Mr. 
Wigren were made available by the NEA, 
those of Mr. Lewis by a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

Miss Cypher asked what help the na- 
tional office is planning to provide to 
state organizations in the area of TV. 
Mr. Wigren replied that consultative 
services would be provided on request. 
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Helen Rachford Fund 


Mr. Schuller reviewed the origin of the 
Helen Rachford memorial. A committee 
consisting of the following met and 
drafted proposals for the administration 
of the fund: Margaret W. Divizia, J. 
Roy Barron, Barbara Byington, R. Bruce 
Walter, Mrs. Winston Clare, Robert Hall, 
and Ron Hunt. The DAVI Executive 
Committee edited the proposals and rec- 
ommended to the Board of Directors that 
they be accepted as edited: 


1. The official name: THE HELEN 
RACHFORD AUDIO-VISUAL 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 


2. The purpose of the fund is to 
assist worthy college students to 
pursue their studies in audio-visual 
education. 

3. The amount of the grant should 
be determined by the scholarship 
committee. It is suggested that it 
be a revolving or loan type of grant 
and that no interest be charged the 
student during the time he uses the 
money. 

4. The administration of the schol- 
arship fund should be carried out by 
a committee of six members with 
three-year terms staggered so that 
one-third of the committee will 
be made up of one member from 
Southern California, three from other 
areas in the United States, and one 
member from industry. The members 
of the committee, with the exception 
of the representative from industry 
should be chosen from present or 
former members of the DAVI 
Board of Directors. The Executive 
Secretary of DAVI shall be an ex 
officio member of the committee. 


5. The committee shall administer the 
financial aspects of the fund includ- 


ing the initial development, the main- 
tenance and the methods for in- 
creasing the amount of money in 
the fund. 

6. The Committee shall (a) estab- 
lish the standards under which grants 
are to be made, (b) establish pro- 
cedures for application, (c) publicize 
the availability of the scholarships, 
(d) screen the applicants, (e) choose 
the recipients. 

7. Donations should be made out to 
the NEA for the HELEN RACH- 
FORD AUDIO-VISUAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FUND and sent to: The De- 
partment of Audo-Visual Instruction, 
National Education Association 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

(Note: For tax exemption purposes, 
be sure to make out checks to: NEA 
for the Helen Rachford Fund.] 


8. All money which has been collected 
to date will be forwarded to Dr. 
Anna L. Hyer. A list of donors will 
be included. A notation will be made 
concerning all thank-you notes which 
have already gone out to donors. 


9. An annual report shall be made to 
the membership by the Committee 
and published in the official journal 
of DAVI. 


The Executive Committee further rec- 
ommended that the following members 
be appointed to the Helen Rachford 
Audio-Visual Scholarship Fund Standing 
Committee: for three-year terms, Mar- 
garet Divizia and Paul Cox; for two- 
year terms, James Finn and Paul Witt; 
for one-year terms. William Fulton and 
Wesley Meierhenry. Miss Cypher re- 
counted some of the difficulties encountered 
by the Metropolitan New York Audio- 
Visual Association in the administration 
of a scholarship fund and recommended 


that the Committee seek legal counsel in 
establishing this one. 

Mr. deKieffer moved, and Mr. Whipple 
seconded, that the Board of Directors 
accept the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee and instruct the President to 
proceed with the appointment of members 
to the Helen Rachford Scholarship Fund 
Standing Committee and this committee 
be empowered to structure the name, or- 
ganization, procedures, and operation of 
the Fund in a manner which will be in 
the best interests of DAVI and the Fund 
itself. The motion carried. 


Insurance 


Miss Hyer reminded the Board that 
the $20,000 life insurance policy of the 
NEA covering departmental members 
traveling on official NEA or departmental 
business applies only if the departmental 
member is also a member of the NEA. 
Mr. Sherman moved, and Miss Guss 
seconded, that the Executive Secretary 
be instructed to take appropriate action 
to bring this matter to the attention of 
the membership. The motion carried. 


1959 Convention 


Mrs. Hedquist reminded the Board that 
the 1959 National Convention will be 
held in Seattle, Washington, April 13- 
16. The National Program Committee has 
been appointed and will hold its first 
meeting in Cleveland. A second meeting 
will be held in Okoboji, just prior to 
the Leadership Conference. 


1961 Convention 


In accordance with instructions from 
the Board, Mrs. Hedquist inspected facili- 
ties and met with local personnel to de- 
termine the suitability of Miami Beach 
as the site for the 1961 Convention. She 
reported that both the school administra- 
tion and the state and local AV groups 
were most anxious to host the con- 
vention; in fact, they want to start to 


CHART I: CINE SUBCOMMITTEES 


work now on advance planning. 
Adequate facilities can be booked at 


. TYPE AGENCY CHAIRMAN the Fontainbleau and the Deauville dur- 
‘ ‘ ing the last week in April. The Fontain- 
. Didactic, Experi- Educational Film ‘ Miss Emily Jones bleau is a little out of our price range; 
1 mental, Avant-Garde Library Association 250 Ww. 57th Street prices at the Deauville seem to compare 
- New York, N. Y. favorably with those we have experienced 
y for the past several years, but a final 
: Medical, Dental, American Medical Mr. Ralph Creer quotation has not been received. Ap- 
" Surgical, and Association 535 North Dearborn praisals of both hotels have been re- 
s Public Health Chicago 10, Ill. quested of association officials who have 
a held conventions there, but to date no 
Religious — Catholic Audio- The Very Reverend Monsignor reports have been received. 
Catholic Visual Educators McCormack The Board decided to withhold decision 
330 North Charles Street on the 1961 Convention, pending a final 
l Baltimore, Maryland report from the National Office. How- 
4 ever, Mr. Bell moved, and Mr. Barron 
), Religious — National Council on Dr. Zalmen Slesinger seconded, that the Board reiterate its 
- Jewish Jewish Audio-Visual 1261 Broadway plans to hold the 1961 Convention in 
* Materials New York 1, N. Y. Miami Beach if it is at all practical 
id to do so. The motion carried. The Na- 
‘ Religious - National Council of The Reverend Donald Kliphardt tional Office was instructed to investigate 
a Protestant Churches of Christ 257 Fourth Avenue facilities in Rochester, N. Y., if the at 
New York 10, N. Y. situation in Miami Beach should prove ; 
impossible. 
University Produced University Film Mr. Frank Neusbaum . 
ot Films Producers Association 112 West College Avenue Future Conventions 
ry State College, Pa. Mrs. Hedquist requested 
962 2 Conv ions. In accord- 
Business-Sponsored Business and Industry Mr. John Flory, Chairman the 1962 
ts Films Subcommittee of CINE Eastman Kodak Company Convention will be held in the Midwest 
up 334 State Street and the 1963 in the East. Invitations 
eS, Rochester 4, N. Y. have already been received from Denver 
al, ut : and Milwaukee for 1962. The Board re- 
on Films produced in N. Y. C. solved that final decision i the _— 
Dey ane site should be made at the Seattle 
It- Secbetine <n meeting. Mr. Bell moved, and Mr. Wigren 
he 1C seconded, that the National Office investi- 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
eo 30 Rockefeller Plaza gate public school, college and university 
‘ial New York, N. Y. campuses as possible sites for DAVI 
ir. Conventions. The motion 
1A, — : impact of the convention on the institu- 
the Films produced outside of N.Y.C. tion, lower cost, and educational rather 
on. Mr. Thomas W. Hope than resort atmosphere were cited as 
na- Eastman Kodak Company advantages. The adequacy of meeting 
og rooms, exhibit facilities and hospitality 
TV. Television Films Educational Television Dr. Kenneth A. Christiansen suites; the availability of suitable dates; 
sive and Radio Center 2320 Washtenaw Avenue and transportation facilities were ques- 
b Ann Arbor, Mich. tioned. 
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Membership 
Miss Hyer reported that the member- 


ship count as of May 31 was 3,396. Since 
the Minneapolis Convention, 81 new in- 
dividual memberships, 85 renewals, 3 new 
institutional and 1 new business mem- 
berships have been processed. Miss Hyer 
pointed up the fact that our program of 
service equals those of organizations of 
10,000 or more memberships. To finance 
our program, we must boost the total 
to at least 5000 this year. Mr. Miller 
reported that promotional materials have 
been sent to summer school and work- 
shops. State membership chairmen are 
being contacted about plans for the Fall 
drive. Mr. Miller suggested as targets 
for special drives, members of school 
board associations and members of PTA 
audio-visual committees. The importance 
of encouraging membership among build- 
ing coordinators was stressed. Mr. Barron 
suggested that promotional materials 
might play on the coordinator’s interest 
in becoming an AV director. Mr. deKieffer 
reported that the AV dealers in Colorado 
are presenting DAVI memberships to all 
new AV directors appointed within the 
state and suggested that this practice 
might be encouraged in other states. 

Miss Hyer stressed the importance of 
devoting time on programs of state asso- 
ciation meetings to an explanation of 
the program and services of DAVI. Ex- 
hibits and membership booths at state 
meetings have also been quite effective. 
The desirability of an “Every Member 
Get a Member” campaign was also dis- 
cussed. Miss Hyer called the attention 
of Board members to the joint state- 
national membership application forms 
which are available in quantity from 
the National Office. Mrs. Sullivan pointed 
up the importance of providing promo- 
tional materials, particularly those aimed 
at building coordinators, to state depart- 
ments of education as well as to state 
AV associations. 

Miss Hyer asked whether an inexpen- 
sive motion picture similar to DAV/ 
School Service Plan, produced by Lee 
Cochran, might be helpful in member- 
ship promotion drives. The consensus 
seemed to be that a color filmstrip with 
seenganyns script would be more use- 
ul. 

The joint ASCD-DAVI Committee has 
discussed informally the possibility of 
joint membership in the two organiza- 
tions at a somewhat reduced rate. The 
Committee believes that any administra- 
tive procedures that would strengthen re- 
lationships would be good. Because some 
people are now members of both organi- 


zations paying full fees for both, some 
loss of revenue would be incurred under 
a joint membership plan. The Board was 
very favorably inclined toward the pos- 
sibilities of the joint membership idea 
and asked the Executive Secretary to 
encourage the joint committee to proceed 
with the formation of recommendations. 


Audio-Visual Instruction 


Miss Hyer reported that the following 
issues have been planned and articles 
solicited: September, The Teaching Unit 
and Audio-Visual Materials; October, 
The Best From the States; November, 
AV Applied to Science and Math Teach- 
ing; December, Local Production. Themes 
under consideration for later issues in- 
clude: Pre- and In-Service Teacher Edu- 
Audio-Visual Applied, to Special 

Education, Audio-Visual Applied to Lan- 
guage Arts, Round-up of Research in 
AV, TV Education-Evaluation and Prog- 
ress, Budget and Finance. Members 
were urged to suggest themes and authors 
for specific articles. The need for good 
picture stories was also stressed. 

Miss Hyer also asked for a reaction 
to the June issue. Is this the type of con- 
vention reporting members want? Is it 
detailed enough? Is the relatively high 
cost justified? Would a mimeographed 
report serve the purpose just as well? 


AVCR 


Mrs. Hedquist reported that the long- 
delayed Winter issue will be in the 
mail about July 15, and the Spring issue 
will be available early in September. It is 
hoped that publication will be back on 
schedule by Fall. 


New Publications 


Miss Hyer brought the following new 
publications to the attention of the Board: 

1. Supplement to the Second Edition 
of the National Tape Recording Cata- 
log. Project sponsors: DAVI, NAEB, 
Kent State University. Price 50 cents. 

2. Proceedings of the NEA Leadership 
Seminar on the Role of Television in 
Instruction. (Mimeo.) Price, $1. Special 
price to DAVI members, 75 cents. 

3. Audio-Visual Checklist for Self- 
Evaluating Teacher-Education Institu- 
tions. Prepared by the DAVI Teacher 
Education Committee; printed as a cour- 
tesy by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. 1-9 copies, 10 cent each; 10 or more 
copies, 7 cents each. 


4. Mass Communication and Education. 
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CREDIT BALANCE JUNE 1, 1957___ 
RECEIPTS JUNE 1, 1957-May 31, 1958 


$ 6,220.07 


Membership (includes receipts from subscriptions to AUuDIO- 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION, rental of college folios, sale of member- 


ship lists, ete.) _ 


$18,851.00 


Publication Sales (Yearbook, Building Bulletins, AV ~Com- 


munication Review, etc. excluding 
TION) 


Advertising, INSTRUCTION 


AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUC- 


16,893.07 
13,468.32 


Fund for the Advancement of Education Grant for ETV 


Workshop and Seminar 
Exhibits 


Convention Registration ‘and Ticket Sales 


Film Entry Fees _- 


DISBURSEMENTS JUNE 1, 1957-May 31, 1958 
Salaries 


6,000.00 

12,768.00 

4,228.50 
495.00 


72,703.89 


$10,536.98 


General Operating ‘(stationery and office supplies, ‘telephone, 


postage, etc.) 
Printing ( AUDIO- VISUAL INSTRUCTION, 


National Convention 


Travel (not including travel to DAVI Conventions) 


CREDIT BALANCE May 31, 1958 
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9,491.11 


’ Communication Re- 
view, No. 1, Classrooms, promotional gs etc.) 


34,619.69 
- 10,195.31 
6,779.86 


71,622.95 
7,301.01 


A publication of the NEA Educational 
Policies Commission. Price, $1.50. 


Election 


Mr. Schuller reported that Mendel Sher- 
man had accepted a two-year assignment 
in Thailand and accordingly was resign- 
ing as a Delegate-at-Large and as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, both of 
which terms extend until 1960. The Execu- 
tive Committee recommended as candi- 
dates to fill the vacancy as Delegate-at- 
Large the following: Irene Cypher, Wil- 
liam Fulton, William Gnaedinger, and 
Dudley Parsons. The Board accepted the 
Executive Committee’s recommendations 
and Irene Cypher was elected by secret 
ballot. 

The following were nominated as candi- 
dates to complete Mr. Sherman’s term as 
a member of the Executive Committee: 
Lee Cochran, Edgar Lane, and Ernest Tie- 
mann. Edgar Lane was elected by secret 
ballot. 


Nominating Committee 


Mr. deKieffer, chairman of the Commit- 
tee, reported that letters have been sent 
to all members and affiliated organizations 
requesting recommendations for candi- 
dates for each office. From the responses 
received, the Committee had prepared a 
slate. Consent to serve if elected is now 
being sought from each candidate. The 
Committee expects to have the candidates’ 
bibliographies and other election materials 
prepared well in advance of the date spec- 
ified in the Constitution. 


Financial Report 


Mrs. Hedquist presented a_ detailed 
financial statement. (See Chart II for a 
summary of all accounts.) This statement 
covers only DAVI accounts, not funds pro- 
vided by the NEA for operation of the Di- 
vision of Audio-Visual Instructional Serv- 
ice. The national office has an authorized 


staff of 12 members, only two of whom are 


carried on the DAVI budget. In addition 
to cash funds, NEA provides space, heat, 
equipment, and other facilities and serv- 
ices. While the total credit balance for all 
accounts is $7,301.01, there is still a deficit 
in the account for AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION. To clear this deficit, revenue from 
memberships and advertising must be sub- 
stantially increased. Mr. Armstrong 
moved, and Mr. Miller seconded, accept- 
ance of the financial report. The motion 
carried. 


Auditing 


Mr. Sherman reported that, in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the Auditing Committee 
had examined the accounts of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction for the 
fiscal year 1957-58 and had found them to 
be in order. Mr. Sherman moved, and Mr. 
deKieffer seconded, the acceptance of the 
report of the Auditing Committee. The 
motion carried. 


“Briefing” for Board Members 


It was suggested that presidents-elect 
of state organizations be sent informa- 
tional mailings which are sent to Board 
members and that they be invited to at- 
tend Board meetings as observers. Such a 
plan would be of inestimable value in pre- 
paring prospective members for their full 
responsibilities on the Board. State presi- 
dents who participated in such a “brief- 
ing” program would also be in a better 
position to implement national policies on 
the state level throughout their terms of 
office. 


Priorities 

Time did not permit a detailed discus- 
sion of priorities for the coming year. It 
was agreed, however, that major emphasis 
should be given to problems of pre- and 


in-service teacher education and member- 
ship promotion. 
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ETV Deliberations 


(Continued from page 189) 


“ignorance” in the same sentence. 
Mr. Anderson said (and this is not 
an exact quote) that one of the 
problems facing ETV is fear among 
teachers, fear stemming from ig- 
norance. Mr. Anderson no doubt 
meant ignorance of the role of TV 
in teaching, how it is utilized, etc., 
which is not at all the same as say- 
ing that classroom teachers are ig- 
norant. However, judging from the 
storm that was gathering around 
Mr. Anderson’s head as the confer- 
ence came to a close it may as well 
have been the latter. 

All told, the conference was a 
stimulating one, and the report 
from the U. S. Office of Education 
should make good reading. It will 
include many speeches not reported 
here. Novice G. Fawcett, president 
of Ohio State University, for in- 
stance, gave the opening address 
on problems in higher education 
and teacher preparation; NEA’s 
Dr. Carr was there briefly, protest- 
ing that he was “totally incompe- 
tent” to discuss educational televi- 


sion and then proceeding to state th e I Nh d 
: with conviction how it should not Y eSpo eee 
: be used, namely, as a stopgap for 
the teacher shortage. The quickest . 
t tea 
‘ and surest way to cure that, in when you ch with the 
2 Carr’s mind, is federal support. AO Spencer Opaque Projector 
d There were reports by the broad- 
n casters on both radio and TV, and 
Leonard Marks, NAEB’s legal rep- $O EASY Teaching and learning are much easier with this unique pro- 
resentative, gave an informative jector. You just flip a switch to project a big, bright picture of your teaching 
ie - materials exactly the way you want to show them...subjects become dramatic- 
4 talk on radio and television chan- ally alive...and your class responds as a unit. You teach more effectively 
a nels, warning educators to grab up because you show what you mean. Learning is more fun this way. 
A the ones remaining open to them SHARPEST IMAGE Coated objective optics cut internal glare and reflection. 
before they are assigned to com- With the exclusive all-glass reflecting system, this guarantees a sharp, crisp 
& sy 
on mercial stations through disuse. image on the entire screen... edge to edge... corner to corner. 
e — 1,000 WATT INTENSITY High-powered illumination shows a clear, de- 
Abundant Hospitality tailed picture in a semi-darkened room, or even a normally lighted room 
The conference, under the au- with shades up. The entire system is cooled by a quiet, motor driven fan... 
et spices of the Office of Education in a constant stream of air over projected copy keeps it safe. 
a- cooperation with NAEB, was well STURDY, PORTABLE The projector is built of rugged, light-weight, lifetime 
run and the accommodations good. Precision mechanical fitting throughout assures 
Presiding at the sessions besides 8 
il] Mr. Anderson were I. Keith Tyler, Colorful, instructive 8 page BROCHURE available — Just clip and mail the coupon 
“4 Ohio State University; Burton below for complete details and esata ee ee 
er Paulu, NAEB president, a’d | 
of Franklin Dunham, chief of radio- A = oan Please send me AO Spencer Projector ! 
television services in the U. S. Of- ae merican Optical Brochure #SB3500. 
fice of Education. Dr. Dunham was 7 ; 
a genial host throughout the con- Company Name 
It ference, assisted by Gertrude Brod- Address 
nd erick, radio- television specialist for ae (~ City Zone State 
er- the Office of Education. 4 
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King Reports on New Equipment 


remem the Magnetic Re- 
cording Industry of New York, 
John Dostal recently delivered a 
single language laboratory unit to 
the Demonstration Center of the 
New Jersey State Department of 
Education. There are a number of 
things about this particular unit 
which might be of interest to those 
considering language laboratory 
equipment. 

First of all, the units, which are 
magnetic record players, operate 
the same as a regular record player 
except that the discs are made of 
the same materials as Magnetic 
Tape The “needle” is the recording 
head and puts magnetic impulses 
on the surface of the disc in the 
same way that programs are re- 
corded on tape. The discs may be 
erased, as tape may be erased, and 
are easily stored for future refer- 
ence. They are very durable, with- 
standing more than ordinary wear 
and tear. 

It is possible to secure one of two 
models of tape recorders in place 
of the disc units if desired. One 
of the tape recorder units will be 
brought to the Center in the future 
and I hope to report on it at that 
time. For additional details, write 
Magnetic Recording Industries, 126 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 


Looking for Another Outlet? 


There are many times when an 
AV director or classroom teacher 
needs to use more than one electri- 
cal outlet in her classroom at the 
same time. Small “cubes” are not 
always practical. The CBC Electri- 
cal Co., Philadelphia, has a rather 
simple solution to this problem. 
They manufacture a “Selector 
Switch” which consists of four out- 
lets in a strip and an individual 
switch for each of these outlets 
mounted in the same strip. The 
plug on the end of the cord is prop- 
erly fused to prevent damage to 
equipment plugged into any one of 
the units. The strip is rated at 15 
amperes, 115 volts. The unit sells 
complete for $6.75. 

The same company also makes a 
“Multiple Outlet Box” which con- 
tains six electrical outlets without 
switches, but properly fused. Also 
$6.75. 
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New Slide Editor 

The Pictar Company of Daven- 
port, Iowa, shipped me one of their 
slide editors for examination. I 
found it interesting for several rea- 
sons: first, the retail price of $13.98 
brings it within the range of both 
large and small schools. Further- 
more, it is small and light enough 
to be readily moved from place to 
place. 

Many of these slide viewers have 
a light source which changes the 
color of the slides so that it is prac- 
tically impossible to really judge 
them. The light in the Pictar is 
4200° Kelvin. In addition, light is 
uniform in all corners and in the 
center of the viewing surface. Un- 
fortunately this is true of too few 
of the other viewers available. 

The Pictar unit, which holds 20 
slides at a time and weighs only 
three and a half pounds, will make 
a welcome addition to any AV cen- 
ter. —WILLIAM H. KING 


Photo Credits 


Page 169, Daylighting Laboratory, 
University of Michigan, Herman Nel- 
son Division, American Air Filter Co.; 
page 171, Glen Rock (New Jersey) 
public schools; page 172, Audio-Visual 
Bureau, California State Department 
of Education, William I. Stabler 
photo; page 174; Russell Sage JHS, 
Queens, N. Y.; page 175, left, photo 
by the author; right, courtesy Maurice 
M. Greene, Talcott JHS, West Hart- 
ford, Conn.; page 177, Bureau of 
Visual Education, Cleveland public 
schools; page 178, from top, William 
I. Stabler, Donna Harris (Wayne 
State University), Carl Purcell 
(NEA), Russell Sage JHS; page 188, 
Kumata photo by Photographic Labo- 
ratory, Michigan State University, 
McLuhan by Easton’s Portrait Studio, 
Toronto. 


GREEN FILM? 
DIRTY FILM? 


FilMagic Pylons (Pat. Pend.) quickly attach 
to any 16mm. projector. Automatically sili- 
cone-treat and protect film, clean gates as 
film is running. 

Special kits, complete with simple instruc- 
tions for Ampro, B & H, Eastman, RCA, TSI, 
Victor. Write for illustrations and prices. 
ECONOMICAL . EFFICIENT! 


THE 
DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


Some ‘‘Ifs’’ About AV 


(Continued from page 179) 
good teaching involves many other 
duties and responsibilities. 

Professionally competent teach- 
ers give their pupils regular oppor- 
tunities appropriate to their stage 
of development to participate in the 
selection of goals, the planning of 
activities, and the evaluation and 
selection of materials. They also al- 
low them some voice in the deter- 
mination of how and when these 
materials will be used and in the ap- 
praisal of outcomes. These efforts 
are directed toward helping pupils 
become increasingly interested and 
competent in planning, directing, 
and judging their own learning. 

Good teachers are ever observant 
of their pupils. By noting carefully 
pupils’ reactions to learning activi- 
ties and situations and by observing 
thoughtfully interpersonal relation- 
ships in their classes, insightful 
teachers are able to encourage the 
hesitant, redirect the errant, ques- 
tion the overconfident, check the 
careless, support the promising, 
recognize the successful, and res- 
cue the drowning. 

It is clear that teachers who see 
their roles as guides to learners will 
utilize audio-visual materials to 
help pupils discover worthwhile 
interests, problems and topics as 
well as to present information 
about these matters. They will also 
enable pupils to share in locating, 
evaluating, selecting, and using 
these materials. They will devise 
ways for pupils to use the mass 
media materials individually and 
in small groups. They will use these 
materials and techniques to help 
pupils understand themselves _ bet- 
ter, get along with others more 
satisfactorily, and deal more suc- 
cessfully with their educational en- 


deavors. 


Audio-visual materials and meth- 
ods have much to contribute to 
teaching and learning. Children, 
youth, and adults will learn from 
their use if they are appropriate 
to the instructional purpose, suit- 
able to interests and developmental 
levels of learners, and used in ways 
compatible with how people learn. 
To be truly effective, the newer as 
well as the older tools of instruction 
must be employed according to the 
best known teaching methods. 
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- Ne matter which you use... 
EVERY 


VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays standard and long- 
playing records, up to 16” 
— two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 3313, 45, or 
78 r. p.m. Model WR — 
4” x 6” detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD — 
6” x9” detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector. 


Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, in 
appearance and price — but Viewlex has 
something extra! Rigidly controlled stand- 
ards of QUALITY carried through every step 
of manufacturing assure projectors that are 
trouble free and a delight in operation. 
VIEWLEX QUALITY CONTROL is a precious 
property — it is the real reason why Viewlex 
guarantees every Viewlex projector for a 
lifetime! 


v4s — 


For single-frame filmstrip. 
The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector. Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 
illumination; simple to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-watt convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled. 
2”, 3”, 5” and 7” focal- 
length lenses available. 


Worlds largest Exebuive 
Manufacturers of Projectors 


HI Fl 
VIEWTALK 


provided. 


V-2C - V-22C - V-25C * 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures,.2x2 
and Bantam slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds. V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-11 inch 
lenses. 


A top quality sound-slide 
unit—3 speed record player 
for records up to 16”. 
Brilliant, sharp projection 
provided by V-500 35MM 
combination slide-filmstrip 
projector. Projector or sound 
system may be used inde- 
pendently. Microphone jack 


V-500 
For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures. 
Takes 2”x2” and bantam 
slides in any type mount 
intermixed. New refrigera- 
tor cooling. 500 Watt fan 
cooled. 5 inch F/3.5 Pro- 
fessional lens, Automatic 
take up reel and optical 
magnifying pointer. 3, 5, 7, 
9, 11 inch lenses available. 


INSTRUCT-O-MATIC 


Completely automatic pro- 
jection of 2 x 2 and bantam 
slides. A touch of changer 
automatically brings new 
slide in position, Automatic 
timer—remote control—lets 
you sit with your audience. 
500 watt fan cooled. Inter- 
changeable lenses. Turns 
room light off when projec- 
tor is turned on. 


35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD 
: LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
inc, 
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the picture 


that spoils 


EDITORIAL 
inna L. Hyer 


a thousand words 


Peore have peculiar habits. Per- 
sonally I have a habit of collect- 
ing press copies of convention 
speeches. Reading these at one sit- 
ting following a convention gives 
one a “look at the forest after hav- 
ing seen the trees.”” This experience 
can provide an interesting perspec- 
tive. 

At the annual NEA convention a 
large number of top thinkers from 
educational and  non-educational 
professions directly and indirectly 
disclosed their ideas on current edu- 
cational problems. This year’s crop 
of speakers revealed a very surpris- 
ing focus of attention. The topic 
talked about most frequently and at 
greatest length — even more than 
Sputnik and Russian education — 
was that of “values.” 

The consensus seemed to be that 
the American people, young and old, 
can’t put off much longer a search- 
ing self-appraisal and a rethinking 
of their values and purposes. Our 
moral and ethical values are being 
challenged at home and abroad. 
Briefly stated, the speakers at the 
NEA meeting saw three dangerous 
value trends: trends toward con- 
formity, the valuing of things 
rather than ideas, and a trend away 
from human values. 

Your first reaction may be the 
same as mine—an unwillingness to 
believe. Is it true that the farther 
in high school students go, the less 
they believe in human rights? Does 
group opinion dominate schools to 
the point where the intellectually 
curious student becomes an “egg- 
head” or a “square” and thereby an 
isolate from his group? Is the basic 
orientation of our educational sys- 
tem directed toward material suc- 
cess almost to the exclusion of other 
values? 
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If we are honest, we will admit 
that each of us can cite too many 
illustrations of persons more inter- 
ested in satisfying others than in 
maintaining self-respect; who urge 
restrictions of free speech, educa- 
tional opportunities and basic 
rights of others, but seldom for 
themselves; who display calloused 
indifference to their political rights 
and responsibilities; and worse yet, 
give lip service to values which they 
deny by their actions. To many stu- 
dents the terms “square” and 
“sucker” are more derogatory than 
“cheat” or “chiseler.” A square may 
be a fellow who obeys traffic laws; 
a sucker one who refuses to cheat 
on an examination. There is little 
doubt of the need for developing 
through education an esteem for 
non-materialistic values, a respect 
for the creative non-conformist, 
and a desire for self-honesty and 
truth, regardless of where the truth 
leads. Most of all we need to make 
good citizenship fashionable. The 
problem is to find satisfactory meth- 
ods. 

The teaching of moral and ethical 
values is never an easy or a rapid 
task, but the job of educators is 
made more difficult by those adults 
who give lip service to values they 
do not really believe. Their behavior 
leaves an impression on youthful 
minds difficult for the teacher to 
counteract. In other words, their 
actions speak louder than a thou- 
sand words. 

Our task is further complicated 
by the fact that teachers are people 
who live in the same society and are 
subject to the same pressures and 
trends as other people. We too, I be- 
lieve, have become slipshod about 
our values. We yield too easily to 
pressure groups who want us to 
abandon teaching practices that we 


“believe” are good, who are after 
us to use school time to promote the 
cause of special interest groups, or 
who think we should purge our text- 
books and film libraries of “offen- 
sive” materials. By offending no 
one, we hope to be approved by all 
and so to raise the status of edu- 
cation and educators. 

When things are not going right 
we Americans turn to quantity as a 
solution. We cry for more tanks to 
increase national security, more 
teachers to improve education, more 
spending to end the recession, more 
flights by Dulles to improve inter- 
national relations, more use of au- 
dio-visual materials and techniques. 
But more—even of money—cannot 
solve all the problems of education 
any more than it can solve all of the 
other problems of society. If we 
have lost sight of our goals we can- 
not find them merely by doubling 
our efforts and inventing crash pro- 
grams. 

Certainly overanxiety and pro- 
nouncements are not the way to 
teach values. Youth is rightly sus- 
picious of the hard sell. Neither is 
indoctrination the answer, for 


-learning to develop and test values 


is more important for students than 
inculeating in them any particular 
value or set of values. 

We need to devise ways of devel- 
oping inner discipline, of practicing 
democracy, and of emphasizing non- 
materialistic values through ap- 
propriate curriculum content and 
methods. 

We who are concerned with the 
audio-visual field can play a role. 
Through in- and pre-service educa- 
tional activities we can help other 
educators “see” the value problem. 
When we assist in selecting mate- 
rials of instruction and in curricu- 
lum planning we can insist that so- 


-cial and ethical values not be over- 


looked. We are in excellent position 
to encourage critical judgment of 
mass media content. We can teach 
through personal example and in 
our student contacts — formal and 
informal. 

Perhaps if all citizens and insti- 
tutions put their minds to it, we 
can, as Max Lerner stated at the 
NEA convention, “. . . evoke heroic 
efforts . . . for values that go be- 
yond money, power, success, pres- 
tige, security, and even happiness.” 
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Now! You can prepare your own visual aids 
on-the-spot as easily as this... 


EXPOSE | 


Place original and Ozalid paper to- 


gether. Set timer. Expose. film together. 


DEVELOP 


Process exposed negative and positive 


PEEL APART 


..and you have it...a transpar- 
ency for projection. For translucent 
originals, it’s even simpler! 


New Ozalid Projecto-Printer Kit 


Simple, speedy way to make trans- 
parencies for overhead projection 


There’s no more need to be a photographic 
technician in order to prepare your own trans- 
parencies for overhead projection. With Ozalid 
“do-it-yourself”? Projecto-Printer Kit, anyone 
can prepare on-the-spot transparencies from 
visual materials contained in textbooks, manu- 
als, charts... in fact, any printed material. You 
can get dozens of new visual effects and colors, 


A Division of General Aniline q y 
& Film Corporution 


inexpensively, in minutes. No darkroom and no 
trays! And this amazing new kit is completely 
portable. 

Ozalid has set up a nationwide network of 
visual aids dealers to assure you of helpful advice 
and fresh materials. For the name and address 
of your nearest dealer, plus informative litera- 
ture, mail coupon below. 


Ozalid, Dept. C-9 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Please send literature on “Projecto Printer’’ and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Name 


Organization 


Address. 


City 


State 
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with the Kodak Pageant Projector, AV-O85 


1) NO UNTIMELY interruptions of 
your 16mm film schedules because 
of breakdowns caused by improper 
oiling. The Pageant Projector is 
lubricated for life. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


2) YEARS OF USE without re- 
placement is provided by the new 
pulidown tooth of tungsten car- 
bide. Tested more than 2000 
hours, it evidenced no grooving. 


3) NO MUSS, FUSS, or lost time in 
setting up. With folded reel arms, 
attached drive belt, and printed 
film path, your Pageant Projector is 
ready to go on a moment's notice. 


What's it all mean? That the Pageant 
AV-085 is the projector that’s always 
ready to go on with the show. Cost? 
Just $439!* 


P.S. Naturally you get sparkling, de- 
tail-filled pictures along with full, 
natural sound. Why settle for less? 
See a nearby Kodak Audio-Visual 
Dealer for a demonstration. Or 
write for Bulletin V3-22. 


*Price is list, subject 
to change without 
notice. 
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